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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME.' 
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SUMMARY OF ENGLISH SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


The Marquis of Londonderry has determined on giving up his 
hounds. 

Lord Chesterfield is at Rome, where, time hanging somewhat 
heavily on hand, he has determined to keep up his reminiscences 
of Melton, and has accordingly sent home fur a pack of Fox¬ 
hounds. There are plenty of foxes in the Papal dominions ; but 
“Tallyho” and “ whoo-whoop ” will sound strangely amid the 
classic associations of the Tarquins and the Caesars. 

We are glad to learn that Pontefract Races have been re-estab¬ 
lished, and will take place this year ; Mr. Orton, of York, is to be 
the Judge, and the Earl of Mexborough and Mr. M. Milnes, M.P., 
have consented to act as stewards. 

The Ham Stakes—Goodwood, 1841—have closed with fifty- 
tA'O subscribers; and the Gratwicke Stakes, 1846, with sixty-five 
subscribers^ • 

Mr. James Bland, one of the few last surviving Turf specula¬ 
tors of the old school, died on Sunday,* the 25th December, at his 
residence in Piccadilly ; and Mr. Tanfield, another of the same 
kidney, on the 31st. 

Lord Howth has given up his staghounds, which have been pur¬ 
chased by the officers in garrison at Dublin. A committee of gen¬ 
tlemen have been appointed to manage them, comprising the Hon. 
Capt. Forester, Capt. Francis Meyjiell, Capt. King, and Lord 
William Hill. 

At the sale of the greyhounds of the late P. Houghton, Esq., of 
Manchester, Tyrant, a red dog, 3^ yrs. old, the winner of the 
Waterloo Picture, fetched 200 gs. Hester, 2^ yrs. old, by Tun- 
still’s Traveller, out of Mr. Midgeley’s Queen, 100 gs. Humbug, 
a red pup, 8 months old, by Tyrant, out of the late Mr. Houghton’s 
Gipsey, 30 gs. Stella, own sister to Tyrant, 19 months old, 30 gs. 
Hellespont, a black dog, 19 months old (own brother to Mr. Eden’s 
Eau-de-vie), jC25 ; Brother to Humbug, a brindled dog, 17 gs. 
12 dogs realised no less a sum than £i65. 

A Match came off on the 4th January at Smitham Bottom, in 
which Mr. Burke, of trotting celebrity, backed his mare to gallop 
twenty-two miles within the hour. The match was for £250, the 
backer of lime staking j0150 to Mr. Burke’s jGlOO, and the betting 
was much on the same scale as the stakes, varying from 7 to 4 to 
5 to 4 on time. The mare, a beautiful thorough-bred chesnut, 
went off at a rattling pace, being led (not ridden) by good horse¬ 
men, who alternately relieved each other. ^ The time in which the 
first eleven miles was performed is a matter of dispute, varying from 
twenty-eight to twenty-nine piinutes, but the mare went on well, 
and being led to the conclusion of the eighteenth mile, was mount¬ 
ed by Mr. Burke, who rode the remaining four miles in ten mi-^ 
nutes, thus accomplishing the entire distance in fifty-seven minutes 

fifty-live seconds. 
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112 ENGLISH SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 

Lochleven Fishings have been again resumed ; the number of 
trout taken has been considerable, and the quality good. 

The entries for the various stakes at Doncaster 1843 and 1844, 
closed on Monday, the 2d January. For the St. Leger 1844, there 
are 111 horses entered, a little less than for the present and two 
former years, although with these exceptions the number is much 
larger than on any previous occasion. To the Champagne and 
Two-year-old Stakes, 1843, there are more subscribers than last . 
year, and in the former more than on any previous entry. The 
Park Hill Stakes exceeds any previous nominations, closing with 
35 subscribers. This race yearly increases in importance. The 
entries for the other Stakes are, on the whole, good. 

A Fracas in the Cheshire Hunt has caused considerable interest 
in the neighborhood. The hunting appointment for VVednesda}', 
the 4th January, was fixed by arrangement with the Hon. Baronet, 
at Somerford Park, the seat of Sir Charles Shakerley. A nume¬ 
rous field assembled on the occasion. Amongst other distinguished 
Members of the Hunt, Thomas Wm. J. Swetienham was out, with 
the intention of being present at the meet; on his approaching 
the Park-gate he was informed by the Park-keepers, without much 
circumlocution, that he was not expected, and that they had orders 
to refuse him admission upon the ground. Shortly afterwards the 
hounds threw off, and the cover in Somerford Park having been 
drawn blank, the hounds went away towards Davenport Hall. v 
Two foxes here broke cover; the one that the dogs followed took 
the direction of Somerford, but was lost—and being at fault, .it 
was resolved again to try the cover in the park. Mr. Swettenham, 
it is said, then entered the park with the general body of his bro¬ 
ther sportsmen. Immediately Sir Charles Shakerley rode up to 
him, and intimating to Mr. Swettenham that his presence was not 
desired, forbad him riding over his park—adding his determina¬ 
tion, if Mr Swettenham did not quit, to turn him out. To this 
Mr. Swettenham replied that he had come there as a ^leinber.of 
the Hunt. Sir Charles repeated his demand. Upon which Mr. 
Swettenham advanced, and raising his hunting-whip, applied it 
smartly on the person of Sir Charles, who retaliated and t.Aurned 
the blow; again repeating his mandate to quit the ground. Mr. 
Swettenham again refused. Ail exchange of words then took 
place, the exact purport of which we did not learn. Mr. Swetten¬ 
ham then rode off out of the park, and Sir Charles proceeded after 
the hounds. Challenges have since been interchanged, but the 
matter has been finally made up by mutual apologies. 

Mr. George Holmes has sold Philip (purchased at the sale of 
the late Mr. George Clark’s stud), for 450 gs., to Mr. T. Dawson, 
trainer, of Middleham. 

Mr. While, of Nantwich, Judge of the races at Chester, New¬ 
ton, and other crack meetings, is appointed to judge at Manchester, 
in the room of the late Mr. Jackson. 

J. C.* Musters, Esq., has given notice to the committee of his 
intention to give up the South Wold country after the conclusion 
of this season. A fine opportunity offers for any gentleman want- 
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ing a good country with plenty of foxes, Mr. Musters’ hounds hav¬ 
ing this season, up to the present time, killed upwards of thirty 
brace of foxes. Th« gentlemen of the hunt subscribe to Mr. 
Musters an amount of JE^IOOO per annum. 


THE WHALEBONE STOCK, 

WITH STATISTICAL NOTICES OF OTHER CRACK SIRES OF THE DAY. 


In the month of January racing matters may appear somewhat 
out of place, as the minds of sportsmen are engrossed bj' other 
pursuits ; but as statistical information is the order of the day, and 
the papers teem with concentrated essence of knowledge both in 
sporting and other matters, I am tempted to follow suit, and instead 
of summing up the number of winning and losing jockies, of 
horses in training, number of stakes run for, and money subscribed 
in 1842, shall ihark back to my old topic, which has more to do 
with the breeding than the running of horses. 

The subject to which I refer, is the blobd of those horses which 
now shows most running, and is therefore most worthy the attention 
of breeders^ 

To judge fairly on this point, one ought to consider what stock 
out of the least number of horses haS the greatest number of win¬ 
ners, and those are most worthy of our notice in 1843, whose 
stock have run best in 1842. It is all very well for a man who 
has a large stud of mares to breed partly from untried horses ; but 
with a small lot, and a wish to make the thing pay, for the Turf at 
least, the right line is to pursue the beaten track, without trying 
^ every new or fashionable horse that is put out of training. 

I have long held the Whaljebone blood to be the best we have 
now in England, and each succeeding ye^r puts down to the ac¬ 
count of that stock more winnings than to any other blood ex¬ 
isting. I *1 

“ Prozimua huic, longo sed prozimus intervallo,” 

the blood of Selim, of Blacklock, or of Orville, is worthy of /ur 
notice; nor indeed' should we neglect the stout blood of Tramp 
and Catton, or the speed of the Castrel, the Partisan, and Smo- 
lensko, as it is the judicious crossing with all these various sorts 
which will ensure success. Still it must be borne in mind that 
they do not claim that number of.^^inners which the old Waxies 
and Whalebones do. Of the young stallions whose stock have 
this year first appeared, ii ts ^vwrthy of notice how far Touchstone 
heads the lot, as, thou^ but ten ol’his stock ever started, eighteen 
races fell to their share! The‘crack. Bay Middleton, had no less 
than thirty-two of his progenyiritvning this season, yet only se¬ 
venteen and a half races were ' gtined among them ; and by the 
forty-nine of the much-favored Mitley Moloch’s stock, which ran 
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this season, only forty-seven races M’ere won. If, however, we Set 
against one another the winnings of the progeny of the above- 
mentioned four crack nags, viz., W'haleborte, Blacklock, Orville, 
and Selim, we shall at once see the super-excellence of the 
Whalebone blood in the past season of 1842. 
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XO. STARTED. NO. RACES WO 

13v Camel__...... 


.. 27 

. 39 

By Defence.. . 


. 18 

. 384 

By The Saddler .... . 


. 17 

. 27' 

By Sir Hercules___ 


. 19 

. 21 

By Touchstone_■.. 


. 10 

.. 18 

By The Mole___ j. 


. 7 

.. 6 

By Beai'lc...._... 


. 6 

. 4 


Total 

1 

. 104 

1.53i 

j • |r 


BY SELLM. 


By I,an<rar__ 


. 24 

. 44 

By Elis ..._ -.i _ 


. 13 

. 7i 

By Bay .Middleton_ 


. 32 

. 174 

By Buitan____ 


.. 10 

.:. 19 

By Jereed_ 


. 4 

. 2 

By IshmacI___, 


. 6 

<> 

By Glencoe.. . 


.. .. 3 

. 5 

By Berram....__ 


. 4 

. 3 

By Augustus_..... 


. 2 

. 1 

By Hampton__ 


3 

_i. 9 

Total 


. 101 

110 

• 

BY ORVILLE. 


By Mnlev__... 


. .5 

O 

By Miiley Moloch .... 


. 49 

.. 47 

By Einiirus. 


. 24 

. 3:U 

By .St. Nicholas. 


. 9 

. 11 

By Plenipotentiary_ 


..’. 18 

. 16 





By Priam .... 


8 

. 11 

By Kecoverv__ 


. 7 

. 72 

By Bizarre___ 


. 9 

. 11 • 

Total 


..^. 129 

* 

1434 , 


BY 

BLACKLOCK. 


By Vpltairc.._... 


. 23 

. 30 ; 

By Vt*!oci)ii'dc___ 


.. 27 

_:.■ 21 ■ 

By Hornsea___ 


. 5 

. 2 X 

By Belshazzar__ 


. 7 

. 4 ' 

By Brntanilorf.__ 


. 1 

O 

Bv Physician. 


.20 

. 29' 


Total.:. 83 63 

The above include the chief stock of the four horses enume¬ 
rated, though several to each of inferior grades may be omitted. 
According to the old adage “ that the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating,” the above is satisfactory evidence to any breeder for 
the Turf, that a cross of the Whalebone is most likely of all to 
help the £. s. d. to till up any vacuum in pecuniary matters, to 
raise the name of his stud, and to make his favorite nag appear at 
the-winning-post. Number One. r Red Rover. 

Lutiilon (Newj Spo.-tmj Magazine, far January, lS-!3. 
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IMPROVED IIORSE-SIIOE 


KT AN OFFICER OF THF. UNITED STATES AR|IF 


Baton Rouge, La. Jan. SSih, 1843. 

* * * * I have been amusing myself for the last half hour in draw 

•hoe that I have used for the last four years, and which I believe, would 
iversally adopied by those who wcluld once use it. You will see by the 
Iff that tl e shoe is half the thickness at the heel that it is at the toe 


in contact with the 


The object to be gained is to allow the frog to com|B 
ground. Many smiths will say this is absurd and that ypur horse will be lame 
in consequence, but it is their infernal cutting and jparing that causes so 
much lameness. They never allow the frog to touch the ground, and the con* 
sequence is that as soon as the shoe is off, your horse ip lame because tbe frog 
is so tender. Let tbe frog touch the ground, and I will venture to say that 
“ low heels” “ narrow heels” and “ rotten frogs,” will be subjects no longer 
for tbe treatment of the veterinarian. This I Know froth an ezperience of five 
years. Tbe nearer you can accommodate the sAoe to the /ooi (not the foot to 
the shoe, as many are in the habit of doing) tbe nearer you bring tbe shoe to 
perfection. You will perceive that the parts coming to tbe ground are, as it 
were, scooped out, forming an angle as near as possible with the concave part 
of the horse’s hoof. Thus when your horse’s foot strikes tbe ground a curve 
arises under it corresponding with the hollow of tbe ^oe (or foot,) and it ie 
impossible for him to slip. He will not^ ball (a great consideration in a snow 
country,) neither will he cot himself, or interfere” as they term it. 

If you think it may be of any service you are at liberty to'publish my remarks, 
though they are not as plain as I would wish to make them. I have used this shoe 
in hunting, travelling, working, and all other ways, and it ia the only shoe I 
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WOLF rtUNT ON THt ICE. 


ever will uve It lus no corks nor loe, but I have gailoprd a hurae around a 
circle of 20 feet in diameter at nearl)r full apeed on the ice, and he never 
slipped. The beads of the naila must project about the eighth of an inch, be 
brought to a pointy and hardened. I drove a hurae from Chester, Delaware 
county, Pa., to Philadelphia in 1836, on the ice, ahod in tbia way, and he never 
made the slightest slip—he was a horse loo, that made bis mile in thren 
minutes. Another great advantage of this shoe is, that the mud and gravel 
will not form eo bard in the foot that a lazy groom’s patience will be exhausted 
before he clears them out perfectly, as, unfortunately for the poor animals, is 
ton often the case, and nine times out of ten is the cause of gravel. 

Let your bunting subacribera try it, and they will, I am sure, be repaid for 
their trouble. I believe the idea is an original one—at least it is with me—for 
among at least a hundred different shoes I have in my possession, not one ap. 
proaches this in form—snd I am convinced they do not in usefulness. Believe 
me to be, very respectfully, yours, , ' T. H. P. 


WOLF HUNT ON THE ICE: 

ENGRAVED BY J. B. LONGACRE AFTER A DRAWI.NO BY E. W. CLAV.^l, 

. _ ' •'! 

The publisher had intended to embellish the present number of 
the “ Register ” with a Portrait of Grey Eagle, but the illness of 
the engraver has prevented its completion. Rather than the ma¬ 
gazine should go out without an illustration, he has determined on 
republishing a spirited engraving which appeared nearly twelve 
years since in the “ Register,” and which, to many of its present 
readers, will be original. 

On the Upper Mississippi, the Officers of the U. S. Army are 
in the habit of chasing wolves on the ice in the winter months, 
'rhere is generally a streak of smooth ice some fifteen or twenty 
feet wide, near the shore, upon which the wolves always run, 
whenever they, can gain it, and from which it is very difficult to 
drive them, as they find themselves buried in the deep and drifted 
snow along the banks as soon as they leave the ice ; moreover, 
they slip less than the dogs. When closely pursued, they wijl 
sometimes run directly to an air-hole, follow close around the edge 
of it to the opposite side, and then “ put out,” resuming their ori¬ 
ginal course. 'I'he dogs, eager and impetuous, always keeping 
their eyes upon the wolf, come to the air-hole without perceiving 
it, and not unfreiiuently tumble headlong in. - 

The original drawing of Mr. Clay was intended to illustrate one 
of the many sporting feats of that renowned sportsman. Col. R. B. 
Mason, of the U. S. Army. 
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©n ®taimng tl)e Racc-j^orsc. 

I — 

BY RICHARD DARVILL, VET. SURGEON. 

Returned from the February Number of the ** Turf Regitter," page 70. 

! - 'n 

ON TRAINING GROOMS AND ^^XERCISE BOYS. 

In most trades and professions, men have a peculiar manner of 
expressing themselves, in ordering or arranging any thing in their 
business. In this respect, training grooms and jockies may be 
said to make use of a language exclusively their ovm, and which 
may not be generally understood by many of my readers ; there¬ 
fore, whenever I make use of any phrase such as is used on the 
turf I shall, if I see it necessary, accompany the same with an ex¬ 
planation. 

I now come to speak of the training groom. It is highly re¬ 
quisite that I should enter into a very accurate description of this 
man ; for it is of the utmost importance to every nobleman and 
gentleman on the turf, that a man undertaking the management of 
race-horses, should be, thoroughly acquainted, not only with every 
thing relating to the business of training them to run, but he should 
know how to guard against accidents, and give the necessary or¬ 
ders how the horses are to be rode in their different races, accord¬ 
ing to the constitution and temper of each peculiar horse. There¬ 
fore, to enable my readers to judge how well qbalified a man may 
be to take charge of a large racing establishment, I shall here give 
the gradual rise and progress of a man of this description, from the 
'time of his entering the stables, which, if he is to become a good 
training groom, he should do at the age of twelve or fourteen at 
latest. 

As the men who train horses are sometimes the jockies who 
ride them, the lighter such men are, the less they will have to pun¬ 
ish and sweat themselves ; consequently they are stronger on horse¬ 
back, which is a matter of importance when they have to ride 
craving horses, and have often to cut the work out with them, or, 

. in other words, to make the play. Sometimes, on sUch occasions 
in country running (although not so often now as formerly), they 
have to ride two, three, or four, four-mile heats; to dp which, re- 
jquires a man to be not only of a strong constitution, but in tolera- 
Tbly good condition, as such horses often require a great deal of * 
perseverance on the part of the jockey, to get their racels out of 
them, in coming such long lengths. If a jockey is drawn too fine 
by wasting, he will be in too delicate a state to render his horse 
j the necessary aid in running required of him. Under such circum¬ 
stances, or indeed, under most bthers applicable to grooms and 
jockies, .it is necessary to make choice of such boys as are of 
VOL. XIV. 16 
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small features, and whose parents were of I(»w stature. II the 
boys are coarse and bony-liinhed, with lar^e hands and lent, and 
their parents were of tall stature, they can s« ldtini be made joekies ; 
they no sooner acquire a knowledge of their business, and beciiine 
useful to their employers, than they get too big atid too heavy to 
ride young ones in strong work, or indeed, any sort of race-horse, 
and a groom is often obliged to discharge such boys oti this ac¬ 
count. 

If boys were invariably chosen as I have recommended, it would, 

I think, be by far the best plan, for training grooms who have un¬ 
der their charge a large and permanent racing establishment, to 
have these boys articled to them. They could not then so readily 
go away when they thought proper, leaving the groom quite at a 
loss how to supply the place of a boy, who may have been looking 
after a horse difficult both to ride and to clean. Another disgrace¬ 
ful practice would thereby be put a stop to,—that of one groom 
enticing a good riding boy away from another, which, I am sorry to 
say, was formerly by no means an uncommon occurrence ; an at; 
tempt having twice been made to entice me away from stables when 
a boy. But the grooms of the present day are, I hope, above all 
such mean and unfair practices. Good riding boys in a training 
stable, I may say are invaluable ; in fact, there is no training hor-i - 
sts properly without them. I shall, therefore, enter minutely into 
the subject of how they are to be taught their duty, both as regards 
riding the horses when at exercise, as well as the attention which 
is necessary to be paid to them in the stables. It is tolerably well / 
understood, that boys are, more or less, inclined to be tricky ; nor 
are those in race-horse stables different from the generality in this 
particular. They are often in the habit of playing each other a » 
variety of mischievous little dirty tricks, which, of course, are not 
of much consequence : but some boys, when not strictly watched, 
are apt at times, to practice rather dangerous tricks on the horses 
they look after, and in which, I confess, I have often been an ac¬ 
complice ; and, as I have reason to suppose human nature has not 
much changed since, 1 shall, as I proceed, make mention ot such 
of them as I think necessary', to put those grooms who may not 
have been brought up in trauiing stables,at a very early period, on , 
their guard. I know some men, who did not begin to train horses 
until they were some way advanced in years, and to such, these 
hints may be found useful. 

1 expect training grooms teach their b iys to ride Inuch in the 
same vyay now as they formerly did, being lolly aware that they 
are, at times, necessitated to put up their best riding boys to ride 
their light weights, when joekies cannot be had, or when these 
cannot perhaps get themselves down to the weight. Under these ‘ 
and other circumstances, it used to be the custom with most grooms, 
to caution and instruct their boys at the time of their riding dif¬ 
ferent horses m their gallops and sweats, and more particularly in 
the concluding of the latter ; at which time it generally is that the 
trainer is endeavoring to ascertain the length of rally that a crav¬ 
ing or hearty horse (but not a flighty one) can Live or come home 
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in, at prrlly near tho top of his pace. Unless a trainer ascertains 
this fact, he woiilil be rather posed, as to what orders he should 
give his jockey, how the horse he may have been training is to run, 

—whether the jockey is to make play, or^wait with him; or, if 
neither of these, to what part of the course he is to keep his place 
with the company he is in, until he comes to that part of it whence 
the length of rally commences in which he knows his horse can 
come well home. And very requisite it is for the trainer to know 
this, and which all the best riding bovs ouglit to be taught, while 
they are riding dilTerent horses in their exerci^ ; for instructions 
on these points would be ill-timed at the moment they are being 
put up to ride in a race. They have enough to do, on those occa- 
tiions, to observe the orders given them, how the horses they are 
]>ut on are to be rode in the race. 

1 shall now endeavor to teach an exercise boy how to ride, 
much in the same way I was taught by the different head lads and 
grooms whom I lived under when I was a boy similarly circum- y 
stanced. . *■ 

When a young boy is first put to look after a horse, and ride him 
in his exercise, with a view to give the boy confidence, the horse 
should be one that is tolerably quiet both to ride and'^to dress, and 
should have been some time in training ; so that with little trouble 
he will keep his pace in the gallop, make a run at the end 
with the other horses, and afterwards be pulled up easily. The 
stronger work such a horse is in, the less likely he is to be calfish, 
or to give the boy, what is commonly termed in the stables, a calf, 
—in other words, he will be less likely to throw him. This is the 
sort of horses a young boy should be put to look after. Such boy 
should be instructed in everv'thing appertaining to the taking care 
of a horse, as to the manner of feeding, dressing, clothing, <fec., by 
an older hand, who is well acquainted w'ith his business. 

The time of teaching a boy to ride is, of course, when the hor¬ 
ses are at exercise. As race-horse stables are mostly on or near 
tlie ground on which the horses are trained, it is the custom (and a 
very excellent one it is) before the groom sets his horses on their 
legs (by giving them a short gallop) to order the boys to walk them, 
at a proper distance from each other, round a large circle, that they 
may stretch tlicdr legs, and empty themselves before they commence 
tiieir gallops. 

It is generally during this period that the groom gives his orders 
to the different boys, according to circumstances, how they are to 
go with their horses, as to their length and pace, and the different 
sorts or parts of ground they are to go on ; but he seldom troubles 
himself with the first rudiments of a young boy’s riding, that being - 
generally left to the head lad. 

Let us now suppose a string of race-horses to be clothed up, 
turned round in their stalls, with the boys on them, ready to go out 
to exercise, liefore they start, the head lad gives his instructions 
to the young boy ; he arranges the length he is to ride in his stir¬ 
rups, by making him stand up in them, and leaning his body for¬ 
ward, with his fork over the pummel of ihe saditle; his breeches 
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being loose, should just lightly brush the top of it as he is di- 
reeled to move his body forward and backward. This length an* 
' swers the purpose well enough at first, until the boy gets more 
inured to the habit of riding ; he will then exercise bis own judg¬ 
ment in this respect. The bridle-reins are knotted at a well-pro¬ 
portioned length, so as to enable the boy to have a very firm hold 
of the horse’s head, whenever he finds such to be necessary. He 
should now be directed to sit upright, but well down in his saddle, 
keeping his knees and the calves of his legs tightly pressed to its 
flaps ; his toes should be as much turned in and up as the hold with 
his knees and the calves of his legs will admit; and with his feet 
rather forward, he should have a pretty firm hold of his stirrups. 
He is to be told the distance he is to keep from the horse in front 
of him. 

He is next to be directed almost invariably to keep his hands 
well down ; more particularly when the horse is going up his gal¬ 
lop, they must be well dowQ on each side the horse’s withers. 
The boy’s hands thus placed give him some support against the 
horse whenever he feels inclined to pull, nor is he to move his 
hands from this position (walking exercise excepted) unless to 
take a pull; if the horse should be making too free with himself 
in the gallop, he may then move his hands to take a pull, or rather, 
first gradually give with the reins, and take the pull afterwards. 
By these means the horse’s mouth is kept alive, or, in other words, 
sensible to the pressure of the bit; and thereby the boy is enabled 
to hold the horse in the gallop, and to pull him up at the termina¬ 
tion of it. But he should be cautioned, that when the horses are 
making their run at the end of the gallop, as they will sometimes 
have to do, he is to lay a little out of his ground to the right of 
the horses in front of him, so that he may have room to pull his 
horse up gradually, and not balk Ijlim of his stride. 

A boy, having the abdve directions clearly laid down to him, and 
going out occasionally twice a day with the horses to exercise, soon 
learns (provided he be not a very stupid fellow) how to lake a quiet 
horse up his gallop. When he is seen to sit carelessly on his horse 
at walking exercise, sitting perhaps on one thigh, and talking to 
the rest of the boys, there are hopes of his becoming a good rider. 
The groom observing a boy doing this sort of thing, thinks it will 
soon be time to take him under his own tuition. 

To prepare him for this, he changes him from the quiet horse, 
and puts him to look ^ter one that is not only more difficult to ride, 
but in all probability, more difficult to dress (of whic)i I shall have 
occasion to speak more fully hereafter); perhaps a sort of horse 
which, in the language of the stable, is termed a hearty one, and 
which, if not in pretty strong work at the time, will be very likely, 
when on the downs, to begin his ganjbols, and of this the groom is 
aware. He therefore cautions the boy to sit upright on his horse, 
but firm, and well down in his saddle, and to keep fast hold of his 
horse’s head, that he may not get ii down ; as a horse of this de¬ 
scription, when fresh, seeing the horses in front of him commenc¬ 
ing their gallop, becomes anxious to get away with them, and he is 
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Tery likely to kick up, or make a bound or two just before he set¬ 
tles in hia stride. If he does not give the boy a calf the drat time 
of hia riding him, he will not in all probability do it at all; but he 
will certainly give h^a rider to understand that he requires some 
attention paid him, or, more properly speaking, the boy finds he 
must be on his guard with him, that jmust keep a firm seat, or 
occasionally be very quick in seizing one. 

As the groom sees the boy has confidence in himself, and that he 
can manage the horse 1 have just described, he should take an op-' 
portunity, whenever it is his intention to give three or four horses 
a good brushing gallop together (perhaps the day before sweating), 
of putting up this boy to ride one of them, just to give him an idea 
of pace; or whenpver there are a number of' horses going a gentle 
sweat together, th4n, with a view to get some length of riding into 
the boy, he slipuh be put up, for a few times, to ride any one of 
the horses at the tail of the string, that will not want much per¬ 
severing with to‘'keep him up with the others in going over the 
sweating ground. This young boy, being light of weight, and thus 
far forwarded in his riding, the groom is now supposed to put him 
to ride such of the young ones as may be going into strong work, 
and he thinks him best capable of holding. 

The boy having now been taught a certafmportion of his duty 
out of the stables, the next thing to be done, is to teach him that 
part of it which it is equally-necessary he should perform when in 
the stables; and this will forq^ the subject of the following, 
chapter. ' 


NOTES ON THE PAST R.\CING SEASON IN AMERICA. 


From the English “ Spelling Review ” for Januiry, 1S4I. 


Our transatlantic brethren, while they surpass us in their en¬ 
thusiasm for the turf, treat its details in a more business-like 
way than we do in the old country. Without subscribing to the 
doctrine broached in the following passages, we give them place 
here, because they throw a strong light on the present condition 
of racing in America, and illustrate the great popularity of that 
noble sport. 

“ * Hurrah for the Bonnets o’ Blue ’ seems to be reverberated 
from one shore of the Atlantic to the other. Blue Bonnet has won 
the Great 8t. Leger at Doncaster; and the matchless daughter of 
Bonnets o’ Blue, by her splendid achievements, has won for her¬ 
self unfading fame in our land. To resist Fashion has been worse 
than fruitless. It. has been a losing game. She is not only de¬ 
cidedly at the head of the turf, the most renowned race-mare that 
has ever run in America, and one, in my very humble judgment, 
that could beat any race-horse now in England, in a run of four 
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miles ; but is also the best race-horse ever foaled in the north, a 
worthy descendant of Reality [so felicitously named], ' the best 
race nag’ her intelligent and experienced owner ‘ever knew,’ one 
that he believed ‘ could run both her heats of four miles in 7:40.’ 
This, taken in connection with the unexampled performances of 
her grand-daughter, we can readily credit. Either of her four ex¬ 
traordinary races of four mile heats, the state of the three different 
courses being .considered, throws the boasted achievement of 
Eclipse, his only remarkable race, entirely in the shade. Fashion, 
on the same course, rendered memorable by his then unprecedented 
exploits, and when not so favorable for speed, won each of her two 
heats in about five seconds less, and almost without persuasion, 
than the severest flagellation and the closest competition could get 
out of Eclipse. Ontthe heavier course, at Camden, she won in 


about the same time as Eclipse, without being let out in the second 
heat; and the next week, at Trenton, surpassed his time, actually 
concluding the second heat in a trot in 7:49! Yet her recent 
achievements do not exhibit the same speed as in her match with 
Boston. In her races against Blue Dick, a horse of almost match¬ 
less speed for three miles, no mile has been run faster than 1:53, 
two miles in 3;47, three miles in 5:41, and four miles in 7:36, Blue 
Dick being well up at the finish. In her match with Boston, one 
mile [the second] was run in 1:50^, two miles in 3:43^, three 
miles in 5:37^ [faster than any three miles by Blue Dick], and 
four miles in 7:32^ ! The first heat being 3^ seconds faster than 
her first [the best] heat against Blue Dick; and the second heat 
with Boston four seconds faster than either of her late second 
heats. 

“ Next to FaslliQp.-Mis8 Foote, in,Kentucky has acquired the 
most* fame by her two races ‘ in the forties,’ and a second heat in 
7;40. [She had won a second heat at New Orleans in 7:35, car¬ 
rying light weight.] I am inclined to believe it was fortunate for 
Zenith that he did not enter the lists with a nag of such approved 
bottom. His might have been the fate of Blue Dick, in decking 
the brows of another with his verdant laurels. ’ 

“ The racing in ‘ the Old Dominion,’ although Sarah Washing¬ 
ton and Lady Clifden met at Fairfield, was never of less interest 
than during the present autumn. 1 see no notice of any meeting 
at the ancient Newmarket Course, perhaps the oldest in the coun¬ 
try, where, 1 believe, races have been run uninterruptedly for more 
than half a century. Is it possible that venerable club has been 
permitted to expire ? 

“ The running this year has been well calculated to remove the 
deep-rooted prejudice that English horses of the present day could 
not go the four mile heats; and that breeding from English horses 
would lead to a deficiency in game. But the result has been the 
reverse. No horse ever exhibited game superior to Fashion. In 
this respect she is unsurpassed. Her most prominent rival now 
on the turf is English bred—Miss Foote. 

“ Does not Kentucky need a foreign cross for her Sir Archy and 
^ derived from Diomed ? Such a game horse, and 
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ut' 8tuut blood, as Trustee, would, no doubt, be serviceable in Ken¬ 
tucky. Speed rather than game has characterized the stock of 
Medoc and Eclipse. The exceptions may be due to the dam. 
Mares of long pedigrees may be needcjd too in Kentucky, for her 
native stallions. Our native stock has been latterly improved by 
an infusion of good foreign crosseis,, as exemplified by the get of 
Priam, Leviathan, Glencoe, Margrave, Trustee, Consol, Sarpedon, 
A.C., now decidedly at the head of our turf. The Priams, though 
only three and four years old, head the list. This is by no means 
extraordinary, as the ‘ matchless Priam,’ so termed by a late Eng¬ 
lish writer, is the best horse ever exported from England. His 
daughter. Crucifix, at two and three years old, was as renowned as 
any nag of her age that ever ran in the United Kingdom. Monarch, 
The Queen, Wilton Brown, Pryor, and Cassandra, have proven 
capital four milers. That Register, Regent, and others, will fol¬ 
low in their steps, if they have a chance, there can be no doubt. 
If Fashion ever be fairly beat, without loss of reputation, in a race 
of four mile heats, 1 will venture to predict it will be by one of 
the get of Priam.”. / 

,VoJ«—The quotation above was made from an article by “ Observer,” in the “ Spirit of 
the Times.”—£ 0 . A. T R. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF A GANGRENOUS DISEASE AMONG 
CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BV H. S. RANDALL, LSti. 

CoBTLARO Village, Cortland County, N. Y., Sept. 10, ISIS. 

To the Editor of the London *' Veterinarian ”— . 

DbAR Sir : A disease pfl^culiar in its character, and exceedingly 
fatal in its etl'ects, has, to a greater or less extent, made its appear¬ 
ance annually among the cattle of the United States for the last 
few years. The time of its attack is winter. The first symptom 
uspally perceived is a slight swelling, accompanied with a,.smali 
degree of stiffness about the lower joints and pasterns of the hiud 
legs. The inflammation is not'acute, and suppuration rarely takes 
place in any stage of the disease. So slight indeed is the local 
inflammation, and so little derangement does it produce on the syt- 
tern generally, that it not unfrequently remains unnoticed until a 
more fatal stage of the malady intervenes. The cow eats with 
unabated appetitethe muzzle remains moist; the eye retains its 
brightness and natural expression ; and, strange to tell, in most of 
the cases that have fallen under my observatjon, these symptoms 
continue to the last. The disease, therefore, would seem to be al¬ 
most entirely local in its character. 

The first stage which I have mentioned is, however, far from 
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being uniform in its diagnosis : it is soon followed by apparently 
dry gangrene, commencing about the coronet of the hoof, or within 
the hoof, and extended upwards to the low'er extremities of the 
metatarsal bones. 1 never have seen it extend for more than two 
or three inches above the upper pastern joint. 

The flesh on the affected part becomes black or dark>coloured, 
dry, hard, and resembliag'lfo/^er. It loses its sensibility, and, on 
cutting it, a little black blood alone esc^apes. 

In our rigorous climate it is common to find the gangrened por¬ 
tion of the limb frozen to the consistency of bone, though, from the 
suspension of the circulation, it requires no great degree of cold to 
effect it. The impression, indeed, prevails among many of our 
farmers that the whole disease is produced by a freezing of the 
parts. By many, this is the first symptom discovered, so insidious 
is the approach of the malady. But if produced by freezing, why 
is the coagulation so uniformly limited to such certain and pre¬ 
scribed bounds ? The gangrene ascends the leg uniformly on each 
side. If caused by freezing, the line of separation between the 
frozen and unfrozen parts would not be so clearly defined, or so 
uniformly exhibit a regular transverse section or ring passing round 
the leg at right angles with its length. If frozen when the animal 
i was in a recumbent posture, as would be oftenest the case, the up¬ 

per and more exposed portions of the limbs would be frozen higher 
lip than those partially protected by the bedding or other substance 
with which they were brought into juxtaposition. 

Well, Sir, the animal, though eating voraciously, begins togrovv 
thin : the lameness, as spring approaches, increases. As the 
warm weather begins to be felt, the emaciation goes rapidly on : 
the animal becomes a miserable and a disgusting object, crawling 
around on feet which have ceased to perform their natural func- 
tiens, and that are united to the living parts, which they only 
. irritate by their abrasion, by the bones and ligaments which arc 
yet unsevered. 

Strong constitutio'ned animals, that commenced the winter in high 
condition, and that werh carefully nursed, not unfrequently live on 
until summer. The dead parts slough off; and the animal, desti¬ 
tute of one and sometimes both hind feet, has been in some in¬ 
stances partially fattened, and converted into beef! In what ap¬ 
pears to be a milder form of the disease, death of the parts does 
not always ensue. The extremities, however (of the hind legs), lose 
their elasticity—the* points of the hoof turn upward, and grow un¬ 
naturally long—and the cow hobbles about on her “ heels,” until 
the humanity or good taste of the owner consigns her to the 
butcher. 

Every imaginable cause is assigned for this disease in our coun¬ 
try—every imaginable remedy is resorted to. I should blush for 
the absurdity of some of the latter, were it not for the fact, that I 
learn from y'our work on Cattle—in the “ Farmer’s Series”—that 
such absurdities are not confined to the United States. But let 
them pass. 

I may remark that practical veterinary science is yet in its in- 
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fancy in this country. We have the ignorant, the pretending, the 
superstitious cowleech—a genus, I suppose, existing in every- 
country; but any thing like a class of educated and intelligent 
veterinary surgeons are not to be found in the United States. 
There may be occasional instances of skilful practitioners in our 
larger cities, but they are little known and little consulted by our 
people. Every man, gentle or simple, is his own farrier. If his 
horse is sick, he resorts to the nostrums of the “ horse doctoror, 
armed with your work, or that of Mr. Blaine, he decides and pre¬ 
scribes “ by the book.” If his cows are diseased, your work above 
alluded to, on “Cattle,” is generally resorted to by those who go 
beyond the authority of the cowleech. In my own yard I have 
called in no other authority for many years. 


its effects on brutes m the next cases of this malady which come 
under my observation. 

After all, in such a disease, must we not look rather for preven¬ 
tion than cure ? And to decide on the preventive, we must know 
the cause and nature of the malady. I have brought the subject 
before you. Sir, to ask if you are acquainted with this destructive 
epizootic and its treatment. If you can suggest any thing which 
will stay its ravages, you will confer an incdculable benefit on the 
agriculturists of Uie United States. ^ 

You will not confound the disease with the common “ hoof-ail,” 
or “ fouls,” which assaults all the feet equally; which usually 
makes its appearance at a different period of the year ; which is 
uniformly attended with inflammation and suppuration between the 
claws of the hoof; and which is readily cured by the application 
of any caustic, or the less humane but common method of drawing 

- _ . _ _ I - .1 1 ^•.11_<• ' 


a rope between the claws of the hoof. 

I, in common with many others in this country, have considered 
this disease analogous to the “ (|ry gangrene,” which, as you are 
aware, has prevailed at various times in different countries among 
human subjects; and that it is produced by the same cause, viz. 
ergot. This substance is stated by the ablest medical writer to 
produce this specific effect (gangrene of the extremities) when ta¬ 
ken into the stomach in too large quantities. It much abounds in 
the “ spear-grass” {poapratensis) of this country, and it is thought 
vot,. itv ‘17 
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that it has appeared in larger quantities in those years in which ^ 
this epizootic has committed its greatest ravages.* 

Your opinion as to the probable origin, nature, treatment, and 
prevention of the disease, would be regarded with deep interest 
by the owners of cattle in the United States. May we hope to re¬ 
ceive it, sir ? Should, fortunately, any suggestion of yours be the 
means of arresting the evil, 1 need not say how great would be the 
benefit which you would confer on our whole people. Your an¬ 
swer to this will, unless objected to by you, be made public. 

I am, &c. ^ 

[We should indeed be thankful if, in the course of the first or 
second week in November, any of our correspondents will throw 
some light on this interesting, fearful malady. Their kindness • 
shall be promptly acknowledged. We think that we have wit- - 
nessed something like it: our friends may, perhaps, be in posses- * 
sion of more important information.— Ed.] 

* I pbould remark that it does not appear everj year, nor often generally, in any one year. 

It is local and irregular in its visitations. 


ON THE PRESENT EPIDEMIC AMONG C.VTTLE. 

» ^ 

BY MR. JOHN STOREY, V. S., I’lCKERIXO. 

I AM induced to' ofifer a few remarks on the present epidemic 
which has for some time past proved so fatal among horned cattle 
in many parts of the country. The North Riding of Yorkshire 
has not been exempted from its malignity’, and this neighborhood 
has bad its share of the fatal disease. 

I have had to attend many extreme cases, and, from the expe¬ 
rience I had of the epidemic of 1839-10, and 41, 1 am decidedly 
of opinion that many of the present cases had their origin in, and 
may be traced to, imperfect and unskilful treatment of the former 
disease. As it was not of so fatal a nature as the present disease, 
many of the farmers at the periods above stated undertook to cure 
their own cattle by the use of the recipe given by Mr. Sewell to 
tha Agricultural Association, and in some slight cases administered 
no Qiedicine at all; thus, for want of skill and judgment as to the 
proper treatment of the disorder in its.various forms and manifes¬ 
tations, they seldom did more than remove the external symptorn.s, 
while the seeds of the disease remained internally quiescent, and 
are now brought forth with increased malignity in the present for¬ 
midable epizootic. :• 

In some cases, where I have been called in at the commence¬ 
ment of the disease, I have not found it ditlicult to effect a cure, 
although every symptom of the approaching disorder was becom¬ 
ing manifest. In one case, where the disorder had been allowed 
to proceed for several days without applying for a remedy, I found 
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il very difficult to remove it; and although by uncommon perse¬ 
verance 1 succeeded in completely eradicating the disorder, yet 
the udder was so much affected by it, that two of its quarters have 
become totally useless for the time to come. I have had several 
cases which 1 pronounced incurable, and of course would give 
them no medicine. 

1 have only lost one out of several w'hich I have had under my 
care ; the following were its symptoms : Considerable hoozing— 
dull, sluggish appearance—rumination totally ceased—the ears and 
extremities cold—rigid constipation of the bowels—a profuse dis¬ 
charge from the lachrymaf glands—pulse indistinct, but after vene¬ 
section became frequent and full, beating 90 in a minute—and res¬ 
piration much accelerated. ’ These combined symptoms proved 
too obstinate at their advanced stages to be removed by the roost 
powerful aperients and sedatives that could hje administered, and 
the consequence was unavoidably fatal. 

In all cases where a cure was performed, I have invariably com¬ 
menced w'ith venesection, and then administered, as the case 
seemed to me to require, aperients and sedatives,'- 

I have also seen good effecta produced in'sonie cases from the 
use of veratrum, combined with calomel and opium; at the same 
time giving aperients, such as croton, tiglii semin. pulv., magn. 
sulph. &c. 

Should you consider the above, or any part of it, of sufficient 
importance to occupy a small space in your invaluable miscellany, 
it is quite at your service. 

The Veterinarian for December, 1842. 


ON CURBS, OR AFFECTIONS RESEMBLING THEM. 


BY AN AMATEUR. 


The following is the substance of my recent communication to 
vou on the subject of curbs or curby affections, which you are at 
liberty to put into the fire or to publish in any way that you may 
think useful, not, however, divulging my name. 

In tlffi spring of'^the last year, I tound a young horse that my 
groom liad been hunting slightly lame in the back of the near 
hind leg, evidently from the beat, tenderness, and swelling at the 
seal of curb. The horse was kept quiet for a few days, when 
I rode him twenty miles across the country, he going perfectly 
sound. 

In a day or two I rode him hunting, and perfectly sound until 
within a mile or two of home, when he became very lame, and I 
consulted a veterinary surgeon, who pronounced it a clear case of 
curb ; the swelling, heat, and tenderness were obvious at the seat 
of curb. 
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The horse was kept quiet, and cold lotions applied for a few, 
days, when the groom again hunted him twice, he going perfectly!; 
sound, and one of the days being severe and trying, 'i’lie hoisoi 
was then laid up and blistered repeatedly ; and in August taken up 
from the straw yard, with very little enlargement remaining, and 
likely to stand work. 

Now here is a case of intermittent lameness, from what any 
veterinary surgeon would pronounce to be curb, as the one I con¬ 
sulted did. 

This is quite inconsistent with the anatomical and surgical de¬ 
scription given of curb, on which veterinary writers seem to agree. 
The very term springing a curb, and the lesion described, imply 
so violent a disorganization as would seem to preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of any recovery, except by decisive measures, and “ ao- 
solute and long-continued rest,” as stated in the “ Treatise on the 
Horse.” - 

I imagine that I have discovered the explanation of this matter, 
which I wish to suggest for the scientific inquiry, at least, of the 
professors of the veterinary art. 

I have long since observed a very remarkable difference in the 
formation of the hocks of horses; a difference merely local, and 
not, as at present 1 understand the matter, connected with other 
particular characters of form. In some hocks (to take the ex¬ 
tremes) the tendon stands out prominent, and clear of the bone, 
so as to be distinctly visible, and perceptible to the touch; the 
head of the splint bone, I think it is, being small and receding. 
In others the head of the splint bone is large and prominent, and 
hiding on a side view the tendon altogether; in other instances 
the bone projects so much as to destroy the straight line, and in 
itself to give tlie appearance of curb. 

I have frequently mentioned this peculiarity of formation to 
veterinary surgeons, as somehow connected with curb, without 
getting any light thrown on the subject; but is it not possible that, 
in the latter kind of formation, the bone itself may be so large as 
to interfere with the action of the tendon ; and that by slight and 
continued friction, swelling, tenderness, and lameness similar to 
the symptoms of curb, may be produced ? Such an affection not 
implying the severe damage to the sheath of the tendon, or to the 
ligament said to belong to the true curb, miglrt yield to rest arid 
milder remedies than those requisite for true curb. 

An intelligent veterinary surgeon in the country, whose name I 
would mention but that it might lead to my own'f suggested the 
friction on the tendon as possibly producing the evil; but the liga¬ 
ment may be also in some way affected; or a person possessing a 
more minute knowledge of the structure than I possess may hit on 
some other explanation. 

1 am informed that some persons who let hunters for the season 
or job frequently manage what are called curbs by palliatives only, 
thereby producing such relief as to lead to very little loss of work. 
Young horses with curbs are also admitted into some cavalry regi¬ 
ments as sound ; the latter fact may consist with true curbs, which 
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aro supposed to be generally curable ; the former looks more like 
a curby afl'octioii, short of true curb, and capable of the above 
explanation. 

As you inform me that the theory is new, it would be premature 
for a person unversed in veterinary mysteries to pursue the inquiry 
much farther; but 1 may suggest as a point of surgical investiga¬ 
tion in the living subject, whether apparent curbs are more or less 
manageable or more or less acute or intermittent in the one or the 
other formation ? whether the latter formation be more liable to 
such alTuctions than the former, as is my own notion of the case. 
If it be so, an undamaged colt with such hocks, though technically 
and legally speaking sound, should be avoided where hunting is 
intended, or other hard work. , 

I should mention, that the particular horse alluded to has rather 
prominent splint boneS| and was enlarged somewhat at the seat of 
curb in both hocks. 1 could not trace the lameness to any particu¬ 
lar exertion, but it seemed to have come on gradually. 

I had recently under my eye a well-bred filly, with particularly 
large and prominent bones in both hocks, and she threw out, at 
grass, about her third year, a curb, which was blistered, and dis¬ 
appeared. 

in dissections, attention should be directed to the comparative 
nearness of the bone to the tendon in the two formations. But 
one must not “ teach fishes to swim the veterinarians must work 
out the subject, if there be anything in it, condescending to take a 
wrinkle from one uninitiated in their science. 

Tbe Veurinaiiain for December, 1S43. 



THE BIRTH OF A SPORTSMAN. 

BY LORD WILXIAM LENNOX. ' 

It was on a lovely day in September, 1799, that I first saw the 
light. My father was then quartered in the East Ri'ding of York¬ 
shire, and had rented Winestead Hall, a spot by no means unplea¬ 
santly situated, though lying in a Hat country. If the earliest as¬ 
sociations had been carried on through life, 1 should, indeed, have 
been a thorough-bred sporLsinan, for not only did my father excel 
in every manly sport, hunting, shooting, cricketing, tennis, race¬ 
riding, but a party of right good fellows, all devoted to the “ noble 
science,” were assembled at tile hall. 

“ J^lease, colonel, her ladyship is confined,” said the old nurse 
to my father, who had given up a d^y’s shouting |upon this interest-f 
ing occasion ; “ and doing purely well,” continued the garrulousj 
matron. “ Such a sweet baby!” ' . . 

“ What is it.?” interrupted one of the party, whp had just en- 
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tered the billiard-room, where this interesting domestic detail was 
being given, “ colt-foal or filly ?” 

“ Sir,” said Mrs. Grifiiths, bridling up with anger, “ I knows 
nothing about colts and fillies., All 1 knows is, it’s as fine a boy 
as ever I clapped eyes upon.” 

Reader, pardon this little egotism; all babies are the finest ever 
seen, in the eyes of their dear mamas and doting nurses, and why 
was 1 to be an exception to the general rule ? 

“ A boy, old girl ?” continued the sporting inquirer, “ here’s a 
couple of guineas to drink his health with. I’ve won your two 
ponies to one,” said he, turning to a brother sportsman, somewhat 
chapfallen at the information, which had cost him fifty pounds. 
The nurse, though at a loss to know what was meant by colts, 
fillies, and ponies, pocketed the gold and retired. After a certain 
time my christening took place, and the day was worthy of being 
recorded in the annals of sporting. In the absence of a font, a 
basin, in which a pet King Charles’s quadruped’s offspring was 
wont to lap his watbr, was used to christen a biped, a lineal de¬ 
scendant of khat merry monarch, no less a personage than myself. 
Great was the horror of my nurse, who flounced about in a most 
uncordial manner, anathematizing the whole party for allowing 
such a desecration ; and her temper was not improved by the 
sportsman already alluded to as the winner of the fifty pounds, un¬ 
fortunately meeting her and her precious charge, on his return from 
a glorious run with the Holderness hounds. “ Ah, how’s the 
young un?” he exclaimed. “He’ll be a sportsman in‘time, I 
hope: let me blood him;” and, suiting the action to the word, 
smeared my forehead over with the brush of a fine woodland fox, 
which had been killed, after a splendid run of fifty-five minutes. 
In those days, the mighty Nimrods were up with the sun, and pre¬ 
ferred finding, hunting, and killing their fox before mid-day, to the 
modern practice of racing from gorse to gorse, and being benighted. 
After dinner I was brought in, to have my health drunk, out of a 
huge china bowl of punch, with the fox-hun^ng honors—“ nine 
times nine, and one tally-ho more.” And perhaips I am the only 
individual who can really assert, with truth, “that, on such an in¬ 
teresting occasion, unaccustomed as I was to public speaking, it 
was impossible for me to give expression to my feelings.” At all 
events, it was not “ the happiest moment in my life,” for I cried, 
and kicked, and pinched my nurse, and went through sundry other 
evolutions, that 1 was at last hurried out of the room. 

London Sporting Review for January, 1843. 
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AMERICAN HORSES. 

— 

From the Englith ■' Sporting Bevlew ” for Janoary, 1M3. 

\ 

A GoaD deal of discussion is at present going forward in the 
American papers, on the subject of their breeds of horses, from 
which some interesting facts may be gleaned. Great efforts are 
making, in the New World, to put the Turf on a footing with that 
of the Mother Country. In a recently published list of sires the 
following names appeared, constituting a formidabl'e Stud force. 
Ambassador, by Emilius, out of Trapes by Tramp; Autocrat, by 
Grand Duke, out of Olivetta by Sir Oliver; Belshazzar, by Black* 
lock, out of Manuella ; Doncaster, by Longwaist, dam by Muley; 
Fop, by Stumps, dam by Fitz James; Glencoe, by Sultan, out of 
Trampoline; Hugh Lupus, by Priam, out of Her Highness; 
Langford, by Starch, out of Peri; Leviathan, by Muley, dam by 
Windle; Alargrave, by Muley; Onus, by Camel, out of The 
Etching; Philip, by Filho, out of Treasure; Priam; Riddles- 
worth; Ruby, by Emilius; Truffle; Trustee; and some dozen 
others of a similar-grade. 

The following extract refers to the horses of one province, and 
may serve as a sample of the spirit and skill with which the con¬ 
troversy is carried on :— 

“ The history of the blood horses of Kentucky was written 
years since, in the ‘Turf Register,’ but seems not so well known 
as it deserves to be. Kentucky is the offspring of Virginia, and, 
about the close of the revolutionary war, received a great influx 
of the very best population of her parent State. As is well known 
to those informed upon the subject of the American race-horse, 
Virginia had, at that period, much of the best and stoutest blood 
of England. Much of this blood was brought, at that early period, 
to our State, and, more than fifty years since races, and of four- 
mile heats, too, were run, and by horses and mares that traced, 
without alloy, to the champions of Newmarket. Racing continued 
to be a popular amusement, and regular jockey clubs and courses 
were sustained from the period above-mentioned, until about 1810, 
a short time before the last war with England. For ten or twelve 
years subsequently, no race was nin in our country, and breeding 
for the turf was discontinued. There was, as a matter of course, 
a general neglect and indifference towards the race-horse during the 
lapse of lime, and many pedigrees'were lost, leaving a presump¬ 
tion irresistibly strong in favour of thorough-breeding. But a/l pe- 
digrees were not lost, and there still remain authentic claims to de¬ 
scent from the thorough-breds of Colonels Hoomes, Hoskins, and 
P'ilzhugh, of Virginia, Colonel M‘Pherson, of South Carolina, and 
Mr. Hunt, of New Jersey, the most prominent and distinguished 
breeders in America at the close of the last century. 

“ Such were the sources, and so distant was the time, whence 
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our blood traces ; and yet we are impertinently told that ‘ four good 
crosses, terminating in a “ Virginia mare,” will no longer be con¬ 
sidered thorough-bred,’ as if breeding with us were begun but yes¬ 
terday. We make more aristocratic pretension. With the best 
blood of Virginia at the commencement, especially that of Fear¬ 
nought'and Medley, we have since had numberless imported stal¬ 
lions, one of which was Buzzard, the Vrandsire of Sultan and Lan- 
gar; from him, as well as from Shark and Diomed, most of our 
blood is derived, and, although now termed native, is not surpassed 
by any that England boasts. John Bascombe and Sarah Bladen, 
horses of the first fame, trace maternally to Kentucky names ; 
and Bascombe’s grandara, bred here, may challenge comparison, 
on the score of pedigree, with any in the English Stud Book. 
Grey Eagle, Grey Medoc, and Jim Bell, have some pretensions 
beyond ‘ sq^ie good crosses,’ and, 1 would fain hope, will not be 
‘ bred to the road or the plough.’ 

“ In the enumeration of the ‘ Cracks of the Day’ by your corre¬ 
spondent, Jim Bell, the victor over Sarah Bladen in one of the best 
races of the year, with rank injustice, has been denied a place. I 
should think, too, that Fanny might have been strung with these 
gems, for, though from want of fast courses and good competitors, 
she has not made so fast time, yet she is acknowledged a crack, 
and, in her three-year-old form, beat all the colts of her year, those 
imported as well as the get of imported stallions. 

“ Your correspondents claim superiority for the English horse of 
the present day ; for the imported over the native horse. This is 
a much vexed question, which 1 do not mean to discuss, but will 
only remark that by native is meant, at the present time, all blood 
not recently imported, notwithstanding it can be traced without 
alloy to the English ^tud Book. There are, no doubt, a few im¬ 
ported stallions that have merit, but of that few, not one has been 
to Kentucky, and we should be excused for still showing some 
favour to the native ones, because the best of them are greatly 
belter than any imported horses we have seen. So far as the ex¬ 
periment has been made in Kentucky, the native has triumphed 
over the imported blood. 

“ I do not wince under the praise bestowed upon Miss Foote, and 
cheerfully admit that she is a game and excellent racer—a phe¬ 
nomenon indeed; for, in the compass of a form, not only small, 
but light in its proportions, are powers rarely equalled. Her race 
at Lexington was the best, in point of time, ever run in Kentucky ; 
yet it is not so certain that she could have beaten all the horses of 
our country, past and present, as your correspondents suppose. 
The race has not, I think, been correctly described by them. My 
position was better than the public stands : and, having been ac¬ 
customed for more than twenty years to observe races closely, my 
impressions, in regard to them, may, perhaps, be as just as those 
given by your correspondents. The first heat was won by Miss 
Foote in seven minutes forty-two seconds; Alice alone, of the 
field, made running for the heat; she ran some lengths behind, un¬ 
til entering upon the back stretch in the fourth mile, when she drew 
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upon Miss Foote, but never lapped her, dcclinod before entering 
the front stretch, and Miss P'ooto came home easily. The last 
mile was done in one ihiiiute Hfty-one seconds, and was the quick¬ 
est in the race. IShe certainly did not‘show her hand’in this 
heat, and, if the race had then ended, there would liave been no 
data by which to got at her time or measure her powers. But the 
second heat, two seconds faster, was a very different affair, and 
Miss Foote ‘showed her hand,’ keeping nothing back. ' After the 
first heat she unsaddled at the stand, cheerful and easy; Alice 
alone was distressed. Argentile had not moved for a heat, but, hav- 
ing laid too far back in the first two miles, when the running was 
slow, was obliged to run the last two, and gained but slight, if any, 
advantage by not going for the heat. Miss Foote went away 
with the lead in the second heat, but Alice soon challenged and 
passed her, maintained the lead for near a mile and a half, when 
she declined, and Miss Foote went by. Argentile then caught up 
the running, reached Miss Foote, and passed her before the end of 
the second mile. Down the back stretch, and around the hill, on 
the third mile. Miss Foote %ms driven, but Argentile had the foot of 
her, and led clear under a pull. 

“Whatever your correspondents may then have thought, it seemed 
to all others that Miss Foote was beaten, ^rgentile, though pull¬ 
ing to Miss Foote, tired at the end of the third mile, and did not 
again rally. Miss Foote went steadily on, not pulling back to the 
Bertrand, and made the fourth mile in two minutes one second, and 
pould not, 1 think, have improved the time. She betrayed ^reat- 
distress, and, in my judgment, had fairly and fully ‘shown her 
hand.’ ‘ L. of Louisiana,’ says that ‘ Argentile could have beaten t 
W agner or Grey Eagle any day ;’ credat hoc, he may believe it, but 
there is not a turfman in Kentucky who thinks so. The race with 
Miss P'oote was her third one the present year; she had been 
twice before beaten, when she seemed in condition, and had not 
developed any remarkable powers. When she run within less than 
two seconds of Miss Foote, she was much too high in flesh. 

“ ‘ L. of L.’ also says, that the ‘track at Lexington was not in 
good order for quick time ;’ in this he is mistaken ; its order could 
not I have been improved. 'Phe track was certainly quicker than 
the Oakland, when Wagner and Grey Eagle made their first race, 
and from its better shape, quicker, probably, than the Oakland can 
be made. Wagner and Grey Eagle ended their race muchyai/er 
than Miss Foote, and, to the ey6, theirs was a better race. 

“ We think in Kentucky that we have had, and, perbap.s, still 
may have, horses that can beat the field beaten by Miss Foote at 
Lexington, as easily as she did it. From the ills that horse-flesh 
is heir to, we have not a chance with her, and she may have won 
all the races which she*has won here, without any title to invinci¬ 
bility, 

“ In her last race at Louisville, Black-nose was pulled up by 
mistake at the end of three miles, and lost so much ground by it, 
that he was distanced in the heat'; but for this mortifying mischance, 
he would have ended his career by a capital race, as he was then 
vox,. XIV. IS 
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in condition, and would have made Miss Foote play her honoui^ 
to win. 

“ Miss Foote has not in her races shown great speed, bat is 
certainly a game and excellent race-horse'. In what 1 have said, I 
have not been prompted by a wish to detract from her, but to set 
right the extravagance which ever attends success.” 


®i)c ^oxst, 

IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA—A 
AND AS HE IS 


BY THE HON, J, 8. SKINNER, OF WASHINGTON CITY 


The following Essay is from the gifted pen of the original founder of this 
Magazine—our esteemed friend Mr. Ssinnbb. It was written to accompany 
the new edition of Mr. Yocatt’s celebrated treatise on The Horse, which is to 
be published durii'g the present month by Messrs Lea 4r Blanchard, of Phila¬ 
delphia. The work will form a beautiTul octavo volume of royal size, and con¬ 
tain about four hundred large-sized pages, handsomely printed, and illustrated 
with numerous wood-cuts. The work will be handsomely done up in leather, 
and delivered at two dollar;i per copy. The following is the title-page of the 
work 

THE HORSE, bis Anatomy—with a description of his Diseases, their Symptoms, and ap- 
propnate Medicines and Remedies. By William Yuuatt. Published in England 
under the superintendence of the Society for thf Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, from 
the New. London Edition, revised and greatly improved. To whi>-h is now added an 
Essay on THE ASS and THE MULE.their Naluiai History, Qualities, and Value, 
^ together with a Dissertation on THE AMERICAN 1 ROTTING UURsE, how trained 
and Jockied, with accounts of bis most Remarkable Performances. By J. S. Skinner, 
Assistant Postmaster-General, and founder of the “ .\meiican Farmer” and “Turf 
Register.” With numerous Woodcuts and an Engraved Frontispiece. Philadelphia: 
Lea and Blanchard, fur O. W. Gorton. 1943. 

The original Engbsh work On The Horee most of our readers have doubtless 
seen, as it has gone through several editions in this country. We are g ad to 
find that the valuable treatire alluded to has been almost entirely re-written by 
the celebrated William Yopatt. Esq., th« Editor of the London “Veierina- 
riu.” The new edition is illustrated by numerous illustrations of the anatomy, 
form, etc., of the Horse, with complete directions for his Breeding, Rearing, 
and Training, and for the Cure of all the Diseases to which he is liable; it also 
comprises all the improvements made in Great Britain relative to the manage¬ 
ment of horses to the beginning of the present year. Nothing we could say 
would add to the distinguished reputation of Mr. Youatt or Mr. Skinner ; their 
names and writings are familiarly known to the lovers of horses wherever our 
language is spoken. To demonstrate the intrinsic value of this work v4e have 
•nnezed a portion of Mr. Skinner's Introductory Essay, to which, for the infor¬ 
mation of breeders and agriculturists, we have prefixed bis “ Preface " to the 
new edition. It is in the following terms:— 

In undertaking, at the intfance of the American publisher! 


■s, to prepare a new 
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edition of the last London copy of the work here presented, on The Hone, it 
has been my endeavor to adapt it more exactly to the circumstances of our own 
country ; and by qmiiting some portions of the or ginal, not immediately illus- 
trutive of the principal subject, to reduce the volume, without impairing its 
value fur practical uses. 

Few things have occurred, serving better *Rt once to characterize and accele¬ 
rate the marcii of intellect and benevolence which distinguishes the age in 
which we live, than the well-known formation, in England, of a “ Soeiely jar 
D ffutwn of Useful Knewtedge," composed! as it is, of men of the highest re¬ 
pute in the various departments of learning and industry ; headed by the Lord 
Chancellor himself 

Their proceedings as far as published, all show them to be animated by a ge¬ 
nerous desire to collect, simplify, and publish in the cheapest form, the latest 
and most authentic discoveries and improvements in science, and in arts promo- 
live of the comfort and hap, iness of the human race. Under their auspices se¬ 
veral series of publications have appeared, one of which is denominated the 
“ Farmer's Scrtcs." Of this class, the first is the book on the Hosse. That 
the Horae should have been placed at the head of the list of domestic animals, 
having in view a treatise on the breeds, properties and uses of each, is a dis¬ 
tinction to which he is justly entitled, in reference as well to the beautiful sym- 
merv of his form, ai d his extraordinary physical powers, as to his admirable 
docility of temper, and high moral qualities, fitting him eminently for tha various 
purposes of pleasure and of business. ~ 

In the work to which we are now introducing the reader, pruned, as it has 
been, of some preliminary chapters, he will find little to amuse him, of a charac¬ 
ter merely curious and speculative ; the mysteries of charlatanry, and the nos¬ 
trums of empiricism, have been carefully excluded ; and where terms of anato¬ 
mical and medical science have been necessarily employed, they are explained, 
and applied with a degree of plainness and precision, which bring them within 
the ready comprehension of every reader. 

The task of preparation to render the present edition more useful for Ameri¬ 
can readers, has consisted chiefly in what will be found prefixed to it, on the va¬ 
rious stages which have marked, and acts which have coniributed, to the im¬ 
provement of the English stock of horses ; some of the best of which, as is 
more particular'y shown, have been imported into the United States, from time 
to time, lor the last ceii'ury or more—as also, and more particularly, of what is 
8.iid of the .American Trotting Horse. To these have been added a Disser¬ 
tation on the Natural Hi-tory and uses of The .Ass and the Mule; the last 
named animal being deemed worthy of espec al notice, on account of its utility 
and economy, in American Agriculture ; and the yet greater extent to which it 
is believed it might be employed with advantage in this, as it is known to be in 
some other countries 

But without presuming to recommend the work on account of any observations 
of bis own, the American Editor, who has himself written volumes to illustrate 
and defend the interests of American husbandry, does venture with the utmost 
confidence, to pronounce the work itself to be one which every gentleman may 
read with certainty of ins'ruction—leaving, as it does, in truth, nothing untold, 
which necii be known of the Horse, in his minutest anatomy, with full directions 
as to brredinir and breaking, food and exercise; as, also, plain descriptions of 
his various diseases, and their most simple and certain cures. Such a work 
ought to be in the posse-aion, for convenient reference, of every owner of 
horses, whether for the coach, the saddle, the cart, or the plough. The great 
value attached to this work, and its en'ire success in England; may be under¬ 
stood, when we stale that the new edition just published in l.ondon. and from 
which ihe present is reprinted, has been nearly re-written by the author, and 
improved by the insertion of many new cuts, prepared for it by a distingoiahed 
artist. J. S. S. 



Of all the beasts of the held, which, as we sre told, the Lord 
formed out of the earth, and brought unto Adam to see what he 
would call them, none has more engaged the attention of the hii'* 
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tori an and the philosopher—none has figured more in poetry and 
romance, than the horse. 

Coeval with their domestication, and the knowledge of their 
admirable capacities to minister to our comforts and pleasures, 
according to Plutarch, the sentiment has been comniun to all good 
men, to treat the Horse and the Dog with especial kindness, and 
to cherish them carefully,'even when the infirmities of age and 
long service have rendered them useless. 

F'or the volumes which have been written on the Horse, whe¬ 
ther mure or less authentic, as to his original country, his natural 
history, the time of his' subjugation to the use of man, and the 
various purposes for which he has been employed,—whether in 
the hoiitely gear of field-labor, or in the gorgeous trappings of the 
tournament or chariot of war. On all these points of his history 
and his uses, we might refer the curious reader to various works, 
some of them elegant, alike in their embellishments and their lite¬ 
rature ; but to quote ami to collate them here, would be to depart 
from the line of practical vtihty prescribed for the execution of 
our task; hence, keeping that object constantly in view, we shall 
merely glance at what has been written of his early history and 
services, and so come down rapidly to the period in the history of 
the English Horse where, after successive importations of foreigrt 
stallions, and the ohservance of judicious systems of breeding, the 
stock of the Mother Country, from which ours is derived, had 
attained about the days of P'lying Childers, in the beginning of 
the last century, a high degree, if not its maximum of excellence. 
It was when so improved that the Horse was imported into our 
then British Colonies ; and what, after all, it may be fisked, is 
there economical and thrifty in our agricultural and domestic habits 
—or good in our political and social institutions, the elements and 
general outline of which we have not derived from Old England ? 
Some orchardists contend that a branch cut from an old trunk and 
grafted on a young scion, will, nevertheless, .sympathize with the 
parent stock, and under the laws of vegetable life, will decay as 
the parent tree declines ! Does the theory sometimes apply to 
countries and governments ? or shall we thrive nationally, as plants 
grow larger and more robust when transplanted from the seed-bed 
into wider space and freer circulation ? But these are questions 
for the politician. 

None of the writings to which we could point the reader contain 
mote frequent mention, or more glowing descriptions of the power 
and beauty of the Horse, than the great book of books! The 
Bible teaches us that from whatever land this animal may have 
been originally brought into Egypt, that country had already be¬ 
come a'great horse market, even before horses were known in 
Arabia; the country with which we are apt to associate all that is 
must interesting in the history of this noble beast. Geological 
researches, however, have discovered fossil remains of the Horse 
in almost every part of the>world, " from the tropical plains of India 
to the frozen regions of Siberia—from the northern extremities of 
the New World to the southern point of America.” But amongst 
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the Hebrews, horses were rare previous to the days of Solomon, 
who had horses brought out of C^ypt after his marriage with the 
daughter of Pharoah, and so rapidly did he multiply them by pur¬ 
chase and by breeding, that those kept fur his own use required, 
as it is written, “ four thousand stables, and forty thousand stalls.” 
Hence, when honored by a visit frcjm the beautiful Queen of She¬ 
ba, bringing with her “ camels beiaring spices,” and “ very much 
gold and precious stones,” it was doubtless in the contemplation 
of his magnificent stud of horses and chariots, kept for the amuse¬ 
ment of his wives and concubines, as well as of his other vast 
displays of power and magnificence, that her majesty exclaimed, 
in the fulness of her admiration—“ Howbeit I believed not the 
words until I came, and mine eyes had seen it, and behold the 
half was not told me!” 

This gallant monarch appears to have enjoyed a large monopoly 
of the horse trade with Egypt, for which he was probably indebted 
to his having an Egyptian Princess for one of his wives. His 
merchants supplied horses in great numbers to the Hittite Kings 
of Northern Phoenicia. The fixed price was one hundred and 
fifty shekels for one horse, and six hundred shekels for a set of 
chariot horses. Thus early was in vogue, as it seems, the gentle¬ 
man-like fashion to drive four-in-hand, which came down to the 
good old days when in our Republican country the Tayloes, and 
the Ridgelys, and the Lloyds, and Hamptons, still figured and 
flourished on the race-courses of Annapolis and Washington. 

That there was in the “ olden time,” something remarkably , 
luxurious in the style of living and eqiiipage at the ancient metro¬ 
polis of .Maryland, may be gathered from the following remarks in 
“A'ctp Travels through America” in the year 1781, by the Abbe 
Robin, chaplain to the French army :—“ Their furniture here is • 
constructed of the most costly kind of wood, and the most valuable 
marble, enriched by the elegant devices of the artist’s hand. , 
Their riding machines are light and handsome, and drawn by the 
fleetest coursers, managed by slaves richly dressed. 'I his opulence 
was particularly observable at Annapolis. Female luxury here 
exceeds what is known in the provinces of France—a French 
hair-dresser is a man of importance among them ; a certain dame 
here hires one of that craft at a thousand cro vns a year salary.” 

• Before the days of Solomon, their honors, the Judges and 
Princes of Israel, used generally to ride on Asses and Mules; no 
less patient and faithful servants of man than the Horse ; and to 
whom the editor will endeavor to render justice, in the course of 
this introduction to the English work. 

It is not, be it said, with all our partiality for the Horse, that he 
possesses any one physical or moral trait in higher excellence than 
some other animals. In sagacity, he falls short of the ponderous 
and drowsy Elephant; in muscular development and grace of 
limb, he surpasses not the Stag; in ardor and constancy of devo¬ 
tion, he can scarcely be said to equal his friendly companion and 
rival for his master’s ail'ections, the faithful Dog ; and his courage 
fails him at sight of a “ Lion in the way,”—while in the humbler 
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qualities of patience and availability to the very last, even to the 
hair and hoof, that unambitious drudge, the Ox, may well assert 
bis pretensions to comparison, if not to superiority. It is the 
admirable comhiiuUion oi the several qualities which, taken singly, 
serve to cooler distinction on other quadrupeds, that united in him, 
fits the horse for employments so various; giving him pre-emi¬ 
nence alike in the wagon or the plough—the coach and the battle- 
held; While on the one hand, with a flight of speed, compared 
in Scripture to “ the swiftness of an Bagle,” he submits his neck, 
clothed in thunder, to be restrained by a silken rein in the hands 
of a Di Vernon, his courage in war is thus eloquently described 
by Job. We give what is esteemed the best translation of a pas¬ 
sage often quoted, no less for its appositeness than fur its sub¬ 
limity :— 

“ Hau tboQ given mettle to the horse! 

And clothed his neck with ire ? 

Doi>i thou coininaiid him tu spring like a grasshopper 1 
The grandeur of his neighing is terror: * 

With his feet he beSts the ground. V 

Rejo cmg in his strength ; 

• And goes lorih to meet the embattled foe. 

♦ r 

The fearful sight he scorns, and trembles not, 

Nor from the sword doth he draw back. 

.\iiove him rattle the quiver, the g'ittcring >pear, and arrow ; 

Under him trembles the eartn ; yet he hardly touches it. 

He doubts if it be the sound of the trumpet hr hears, 

But when it becom's mo e distinct, then he exults, 

And from afar, pa..ts for the battle. 

The word of cotnmand, and the war-cry.” 

And then as to his gallantry; where, in all nature, does she 
exhibit such a magnificent display of that conservative'passion, by 
which alone the Great Jehovah has secured the perpetuity of all 
his creatures, as in the high-formed, pampered stallion, under the 
impulse of amatory anticipations!—affording in this resistless 
necessity of animal organization, proof that should dispel, even in 
a land of Atheists, all doubt of an overruling design or Pro¬ 
vidence, 

“ Whose work is without labor; whose designs 
No flaw deforms, no difficulty thwarts ; 

r And whose beneficence no charge exhausts.” 

t 

It may be the force of iearly association, but we apprehend it is 
almost indispensable to have been born and “ raised in the country” 
to estimate fully the attachment which can there alone grow up in 
all its power, between a man and his horse! What conqueror, 
“ from Macedonia’s madman to the Swede,” so proud as the boy 
and his horse “ Button ” or “ Bright-Eye,” that can beat all com¬ 
petitors in a quarter-race!. Alexander was a fool, and Bucephalus 
a garran, compared to these two great characters, in playtime at a 
country school. “ Haud experientia loquor !" 

To the valetudinarian, how delightful to escape from his eick- 
room, and once more throw himself in his saddle, to ride abroad 
and snuff the fresh air of the morning; or no less to one in the 
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manly vigor of health, to mount his sure-footed, high-mettled steed, 
and go bounding, at three-quarter speed, 

. ^ “ Over the hills sod far away,” 

under the reckless excitement of the chase, or sometimes even 
' solitary and alone, yet most agreeably exhilarated by that cheerful 
tone of thought educed by rapid horseback motion, in the bracing 
air of the country! He, at least, must have felt these sensations, 
who described them so happily and with so much enthusiasm, in 
the old “ American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine,” a work 
since much improved, and now conducted with rare laste and ele¬ 
gance by W. T. Porter,' of New York. 

In strong fear of reproach for departing from the strict line of 
utility laid down for our observance, we cannot forbear to appro¬ 
priate space enough here to multiply copi^ of this beautiful 
tribute . * 

“TO MY HORSE.” 

With a glancing eye and curving mane. 

He neighs and champs on the bridle rein ; | 

One spring, and his saddled back I press, ‘ | 

And ours is a common happiness ! * 

’Tis the rapture of motion ! a hurrying cloud ! 

When the loosened winds are breathing loud :— 

A shaft from the painted Indian's bow— / ' 

A bird—in the pride of speed we go. ^ i 

Dark thoughts that haunt me, where are ye now 1 . i 

While the cleft air gratefully i^ls my brow, I 
And the dizzy earth seems reeling by, | 

And nought is at rest, but the arching sky : i 

And the tramp of my steed, so swift and strong, 

Is dearer than fame and sweeter than song I | 

There is life in the breeze as we has'en on; 

With each bound some care of eanh has gone, I , 

And the languid pulse begins to play. 

And the night of my soul is turned to day; j 

A richer verdure the earth o'erspreads, i 
Sparkles the stre-mlet mure bright in the meads; 

And its voice to the flowers that bend above, ' 

Is soft as the whisper of early love ; 

With fragrance spring flowers have burdened the air, 

And the blue-bird and robin are twittering clear. 

Lovely tokens of gladneu, I marked ve not, 

I When last I roamed o’er this i‘elf-aame a|K>t. 

’ Ah! then ihe deep shadows of sorrow's mien 

Ft II, like a bligh', on the happv scene ; ^ 

And Nature, with all her love and grape. 

In the depths oi the spirit could And no place. 

; w. 

So the vexed breast of the mountain lake, t 
When wind and rain mad revt-lry make, 

Tumid a< d gloomy, and wildly tost, 

K> tains no trace of the beau y lost. 

But when through the moist air. bright and warm, 

The sun lookt down with his golden charm, | ! 

And clouds have fled, and the wind is liill, , 

Oh ! then the changed lake, how beautiful! ^ i I 


I 
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The glistening trees, in their shady ranks. 

And the ewe with its lamb, aleng the banka. 

And the kingfisher perched on the wither'd bough. 

And the pure blue heaven, all pictured below! 

Bound proudly my steed, nor bound proudly in vain, 

Since thy master is now himself again. 

And thine be the praise when the leech’s* power 
Is idle, to conquer the darkened hour 
By the might of the sounding hoof, to win 
Beauty without and joy within; 

Beauty else to my eyes unseen, 

And joy, that then had a stranger been. 

We return without further preliminary to trace the progressive 
improvements which have ended in giving us the Horse of all vjork 
of the present day, and as now employed for ordinary uses. 
These uses require hardiness and strength for economical and 
laborious drudgery, and activity and speed for light harness and 
the saddle ; while for every purpose it is essential that he should 
haveffood xcind. The work itself, to which these remarks are but 
introductory, it will be remembered treats more particularly and 
fully, and leaves nothing more to be learned about the anatomy 
and diseases of the Horse. How the qualities designated above 
have been gradually established and preserved from deterioration, 
it would be impracticable to ascertain and relate without going 
back, as we propose, to trace the outline at least of the history of 
the English Horse, from which ours are descended—and here, be¬ 
fore proceeding further, it is deemed proper the better to indicate 
its importance to every practical husbandman, that we lay it down 
as a principle, that the Horse in his domesticated condition, where 
his propagation is conducted arbitrarily and without rule—where 
the male and female are brought together capriciously, and without j 
care or judgment as to the qualities of each, constant and wide- j 
spread deterioration must be the consequence. On this point, upon 
* which we insist as of the highest consideration, we shalf dwell 
again, to show why it is that animals in a state of nature will pre¬ 
serve a higher standard than when unskilfully and carelessly bred 
in a state of domestication. In the mean time, in sketching the 
history of the English Horse, it is not deemed essential to go 
back anterior to the Invasion of England by Julius Cajsar. Even 
at that period it is clear that there existed in that island p. good 
substratum for forming a superior race, for that observant ahd Ac¬ 
complished warrior spoke in the highest terms of the horses, he 
found there. So well was he convinced of their excellence, that 
he took back with him many of them to Rome, where English 
horses soon grew into great demand; and thus early was an in¬ 
ducement offered to the hardy and enterprising Briton, which since 
then has suffered no abatement, to pay strict attention to this im¬ 
portant source of agricultural wealth. 

Hugh Capet, king of France, in the ninth century, proposing to 
himself by intermarriage with Etheldista, to infuse more vivacity 
into the breed of these semi-barbarous islanders, sent over to her 

* Leech, in old poetic dialect, means pbyaiciin. 
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brother Prince Athelstan, a supply of German ** running horses,” 
as they were called, this being the first mention of the race-horse 
in English annals. It is to be supposed that in all cases of male 
horses thus sjpoken of, “ entire ” horses are to be understood ; for 
then it was not common, as it is now, to violate W/untonly the Mo* 
saic Law, which says, “ a beast which is crushed, bruised, evulsed, 
or excised (these being the four modes of castration), you shall 
not bring unto Jehovah, nor shall you make it so in your land." A 
practice as doubtful, as to its necessity or utility in respect to the 
Horse, as it is inhuman wherever it is useless. In the case of 
edible animals, where emasculation promotes size and fatness, and 
improves the flavor for the table, as with the hog and the sheep, 
this execrable mutilation is necessary, and therefore more excusa¬ 
ble ; but this is not the case with the Horse. In France, where 
he is remarkable for strength in proportion to size, the post and the 
farm horse is rarely, if ever, castrated; and wl)en horses for the 
road undergo this operation, it is done in a manner, and with such 
reservations as not to destroy the external appearance of this 
sexual development; the suppression of which B there considered 
a striking disflgurement. Descending next to*he epoch of Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, whose charger was of the Spanish breed, and 
whose cavalry won for him the victory at the Battle of Hastings— 
one of his subjects. Roger de Belseme, justly obtained popularity 
as a national benefactor, by the importation of Spanish Stallions 
into England. So decidedly beneficial was the result of this mu¬ 
nificent act of an individual subject, that it may well be noted as 
an era in its way, for it is not to be doubted that these Spanish 
stallions partook largely of the blood of the Rarb, brought into 
Spain by the Moors, as the Norman-French horse in Canada does, 
of the same blood, carried from Spain and Palestine to Normandy. 
To show how largely this new infusion of foreign blood must 
have refined and thinned the wind, so to say, of the English strain 
of horses, at that juncture, it is sufficienU that we exhibit well- 
drawn portrait, ready to our hand, of the Barbary horse, more 
nearly allied than any other to the Arabian, and quite his equal at 
least in form, if not in spirit—of the same stock, in fact, as Go- 
dolphin, commonly called the ” Godolphin Arabian.” 

“ The fore hand of the Barb is generally long and slender, and 
his mane long and rather scanty. His ears are small, beautifully 
shaped, and placed in such a manner as to give him great expres¬ 
sion 


his shoulders are light, flat, and sloping backwards, withers 
fine and standing high; loins short and straight; flanks and ribs 
round and full, without giving him too large a belly ; bis haunches 
strong and elastic ; the croup is sometimes long' to a fault, the tail 
is placed high, thighs well turned and rounded, legs clean and 
beautifully formed, and the hair thin, soft, and silky; the tendons 
are detached from the bone, but the pasterns are often too long and 
bending; the feet rather small, but in general sound.” 

In this define uion of the Barb, what reader will fail to recog¬ 
nize most of the gequine and well-established characteristics of 
the high form and breeding so much prized by all good judges ? 
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The English Slock, to which a little too much heaviness had 
already been given by the dash of German blood, was novvap- 
proachiiig that stage which demanded but one more dip the 
long winded, light-footed, silken-coated Eastern courser, such as 
it received some centuries after with such palpable and finishing 
effect, from the Darley Arabian ; and again from Godolphin, en¬ 
dowing it with both speed and stoutness in a measure, to which no 
addition has been made by any subsequent sprinkle of exotic blood. 
When we reach, in the progress of these remarks, the point where 
it will be proper to speak more particularly of this effective agency 
of these two celebrated stallions in elevating the charactgr of the 
English Blood Horse,, we shall give some reasons, drawn from 
the true principles of breeding, and which we do not recollect to 
have seen anywhere asserted, why it was that they cojitrihuted so 
much to that end, and how it is that similar results have not at¬ 
tended later experiments of the same kind. In the meantime it is 
necessary to linger on the way in our review, that the chain may 
not be broken which connects the series of particular importations 
and other important incidents to which w e are indebted for the ad¬ 
vantages and delights that spring from the possession of the exist¬ 
ing stock of sure-footed, long-winded cattle. With ytmr permis¬ 
sion, then, kind reader,louse an expression familiar to the votaries 
of the chase, let us “ try lack” / 

While the government of one man would be a dangerous expe¬ 
riment until we can have “ Angels in the shape of men to govern 
us,” yet when the monarch happens to be enlightened and virtuous, 
then the more absolute his power the better, jM^rhaps, for his 
country. Even bad ones, sometimes by freak or passion, confer 
great good on particular interests or branches of industry. We 
have already seen how, under the reign of William the C<mqueror, 
the munificence of a subject gained him renow’ii as a patriot by 
the introduction of Spanish horses into England. Subse(iuently, 
King John, with ffll his bad qualities, established for himself at 
least one claim to honorable notoriety, by his various measures to 
better the strain of horses in use at^ that time, and especially iby 
the introduction of the Flander.t ,Horse, to give more weight at»d 
substance to the heavy CotKh-Horse, needed for, and adapted to the 
unwieldy carriages and bad roads then in use. “ To this monarch 
too,” says an English writer, “ we are unquestionably indebted f(*r 
the foundation of our unrivalled Draught Horses. Aware of the 
superiority in bulk and strength of the Flemish breed, he imported, 
at one time, an hundred of the finest stallions.” Subse(|Uenlly, 
Edward II. imported thirty War, and twelve heavy draught horse?, 
from Lombardy ; and these again were well crossed at a later pe¬ 
riod, when Edward III., of warlike temper, brought over fifty 
Spanish horses, at a cost of thirteen pounds six shillings, equiva¬ 
lent, in our day of luxury and paper money, to $800 each. It is 
fairly to be presumed, that in his great passion for the chase. His 
Royal Majesty perceived the necessity of giving more speed :ld 
the hunter, by throwing off some of the sluggish blood and mas¬ 
siveness of the Flemish stock, which is in general “ large in the 
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CRi'cass, pretty clean in the leg, and patient, and enduring, but slow. 
They are good at a dead pull, but very heavy in the fore-hand; 
inclined to gel fat, but wanting in activity. They fall off in the 
rump, and the hips stand out too much from tlh^ ribs. The most 
unsightly part is the setting-on of the tail, which comes out low 
and points downwards.” Such are the general characteristics of 
the Tlemi.sh horse. “ Flanders Mare,” as every one.knows, is a 
common term to express the opposite of grace and delicacy. 
They were imported into England, as above staled, to give size to 
, coach-horses, when roads were bad and coaches of enormous 
weight; but, as cause and effect are connected, and,the one infal¬ 
libly follows and is controllod by the other, cojehes have become 
lighter, and coach-horses quicker and more airy, as roads been 
ijitproved. 'I'he policy of this change from heavy to lighter horses, 
however, was a<>ain necessarily restrained and limited by the then 
still existing necessity for having chargers of great stamina to 
carry, besides their rider, the heavy armor weighing over three hun¬ 
dred pounds, as did that in common use before the invention of 
gunpowder ‘ * , 

liow often public policy, the exterior relationjs of a country, and 
various accidents and events apparently altogether extrinsic, serve 
to establish historical facts, aud to influence the 'courses of national 
industry, literature, and arts ! Thus, the representation of a man 
driving a horse attached to a harrow, woven in a piece of tapestry, 
is the evidence relied upon to prove that about contempioraneously 
with the Norman conquest, horses had'got to be employed in that 
sort of labor; and here again we see, at a subsequent period, a 
revolution in the whole system of breeding horses in Britain, 
brought about by the invention of gunpowder ! While in our own 
day, we have beheld steam so applied as to drive horse-power 
from all her great thoroughfares, and to do in her factories the 
labor of some millions of men ! Truly, these are the days of 
progress! I 

We come now to the period when horses were first distinctly 
classifed iim\ disciplined expressly for U’ar, iand ihe.Turf, the 
Chase, ih^Road, and the Coach; and here tfe may safely leave 
the subject as fur as relates to the introduction of foreign horses 
into England, for the most part judicious, and well calculated, as 
the reader must have perceived, to pave the; way for what has 
since been accomplished in the melioration of this favorite ani¬ 
mal, and in adapting his .structure and properties, fcom time to 
time, to his new and more various employments. Some particular 
enactments, however, designed to accomplish the same objects, are 
well worthy of being mentioned ; and, it might be added, of being 
imitated—in our own country and time. In the reign of Henry 
VI11., even the size and form of stallions were prescribed hy Sta¬ 
tute; and severe penalties were indicted for every deviation from 
the lawful statidard. We have often thought, and elsewhere main¬ 
tained, that the Legislatures of the several Sjtates would do well 
to impose a tux on btallions; and, moreover, provide that none 
should be allowed to propagate their race, but under license grant- 
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ed by judges, connoisseurs of horses, who should have power to 
condemn the worthless as the Inspector condemns a hogshead of 
rotten tobacco; leaving a tax of fixed amount upon al} such as 
could pass inspection—or the amount should be light or heavy, in 
proportion to the perfection or defectiveness of the animal. All 
thick, straight-shouldered, cat-hammed garrans, and all overgrown 
beasts “ sixteen hands or upwards, under the standard,” should be 
condemned to celibacy! This would go far, in a few years, to 
diminish the number of ungainly monsters, to be found at every 
cross-road, propagating their own wretched deformities, and vices 
of shape and temper. That horses do propagate physical and mo¬ 
ral defects, there can be no doubt—were it not invidious, living ex¬ 
amples might be given of both as to cuf-bs and sulks ! one of which 
defects may have endangered, and the other have caused on a re¬ 
deem occasion, the loss of many thousands. , 

Without having, as we hope, omitted anything material to show 
the reader how abundant have been the materials, and how judi¬ 
cious the use of them, to secure the excellence of the English 
Horse up to the period at which we have arrived—here we reach 
the epoch when we are told that public races were established,’ 
and horses that had given proof of their superior swiftness be¬ 
came known and celebrated throughout the kingdom. “ The breed 
was cultivated, and their pedigree as well as those of their pos¬ 
terity, (in imitation of the Arabian manner,) was preserved and re¬ 
corded with exactness.” 

Here then, at last, as we contend, in this establishment andpatron- 
age of the Turf., as an exact and severe test of equestrian power, 
and in the faithful preservation vf pedigrees^ we discover at once 
the source and the guarantee for preserving all that is excellent in 
this noble animal, distinguished as we have said, in his rare com¬ 
bination of strength, swiftness, beauty, lastingness, docility, and 
courage. The prescription of weight to age—the measurement 
of the track, and the opening of the Stud-book, have done for Eng¬ 
lish horses, what Magna Charts did for English-men ! 

As with man,'^’tis liberty alone that gives to life its lustre and 
perfume,” so there would seem to be something in his aristocratic 
blood, that inspires the thorough-bred courser with an indomitable 
pride and courage. To look at is but to admire him as he walks, 

“ rejoicing in his strength!” but both man and horse will degene¬ 
rate in character and value when in their government there is pro¬ 
vided no test for their capacity—no stimidus to virtue—no reward 
for their ambition, nor restraint upon its vicious indulgence ! 

Nothing is easier than to declaim against the Turf, on account 
of the abuse which too often attends the use of that, and other in¬ 
stitutions. We might consent to its abatement or suppression, if 
those who desire it will tell us how, except by its exciting hazards 
and hopes, and its infallible test as a measure of equestrian power^ 
men can be prevailed upon to breed systematically, to acquire skill 
in training, and to encounter the expense and trouble of carefully 
testing the capacities of horses;—dooming the most worthless to 
the plough, and sending, finally, the very best only into the breed- 
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ing stud, to perpetuate their fine qualities! How, except by thus 
ascertaining and breeding from the most perfect, can he be kept 
up to the standard he has reached, and finally, how but by such 
authentic annals, and proofs to refer to, can even the practical 
farmer employ any given degree of the pure blood, some of which 
all admit to be advantageous and desirable for every service, even 
the most bumble and laborious to which the Horse can be subject¬ 
ed ? In respect of the reliance to be placed on the English Stud- 
Book for pedigrees, and the good effects of sprinkling the horse of 
all work with more or less of the warm blood of the Eastern Courser, 
we covet for our own conviction no belter supporter authority than 
the views adopted and sanctioned by B. Oole Tatloe, Esq., of 
Washington, a gentleman and scholar, who has done more than 
any writer of whom we have any knowledge, to throw light upon 
the obscure but interesting annals of the American Turf, consist¬ 
ing until then of a confused mass of scattered materials— rudis 
indigesta que moles —arranging them in chronological order, and 
imparting to them all the perspicuity and weight of digested and 
authentic history. 

“ Additional attention was given to blood during the reigns of 
Eli)!abeth and James. The latter had his running horses, and 
with great judgment, imported frcipj Arabia. A south-eastern horse 
was brought into England, and pftrehased by James of Mr Place, 
who was afterwards Stud-master to Oliver Cromwell. This beau¬ 
tiful animal was called Place's White Tufk. Shortly after appeared 
the Helmsly Turk, imported by the Duk^ of Buckingham. Charles 
I. ardently pursued the amusements of tb'e Turf, now a favorite 
div'ersion with English gentlemen. With but few exceptions, the 
oldest English pedigrees er^ in Place’s White Turk. At the 
Restoration, a new impulse walfegiven to breeding and running fine 
horses. The system of improvement was thenceforth zealously 
pursued. Every variety of Eastern blood was engrafted upon 
the English; and the superiority of thej produce, above the very 
best of the original stock, began to belevident. Their beauty of 
form, speed, and stoutness, greatly surpassed the original breed. 
In the latter part of Queen Anne’s reign there was still further 
improvement’caused by the introduction of the Darley Arabian. 
Having to contend with prejudice, it was some time before he 
attracted notice. From him sprung a strain of unequalled beauty, 
speed, and strength. The Uarley Arabian has been properly 
termed the parent of the racing stock. The present English tho¬ 
rough-bred horse is of foreign extraction, improved and perfected 
by the influence of climate and diligent cultivation. 

“ The pedigree of English Eclipse affords a singular illustration. 
of the descent from pure Eastern blood, both of himself and his* 
ancestors, Marske, Regulus, Squirt, and Childers. The strictest 
attention has been paid to pedigree. In the descent of almost 
every modern racer, not the slightest flaw can be discovered; or 
when, with the splendid exceptions of Sampson, and his son Bay 
Malton, one common drop has htingled in the pure stream, it has 
been speedily detected in the degeneracy of their progeny. The 
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Stud Book, which is authority acknowledged by every English 
breeder, traces all the old pedigrees to some Eastern courser, or 
until they are lost in the uncertainty of early breeding. 

“ The thorough-bred Horse enters into every other breed, and 
addjs or often gives to it its only value. For a superior charger, 
hunter, or saddle-horse, three parts, or one-half should be of pure 
blood ; but for the horse of aU work, less Will answer. The road- 
horse, according to the work required of him, should, like the 
hunter, possess diflerent degrees cif blood. The best kind of 
coach-horse is derived from mares of some blc^d, crossed with a 
three-fourth or thorough-bred stallion of sufRciieut size and sub¬ 
stance. Even the dray-horse, and every other class of horse, is 
improved by a partial mixture of the thorough-bred.” 

The late John Randolph, a connoisseur as well as an amateur in 
all such matters, used -to-say, that the long, slouching walk of the 
blood horse would tell, even in the plough, in a hot summer’s day. 

A retrospective glance at the low 'condition of the 'I urf, and of 
the Blood Horse in this country, at the date of the establishment 
of the American Tuif Register and Spurting Magazine," by .\Ir. 
Skinner, at Baltimore, in 1829, will show how the influence of 
that official recordj of blood and of performance, revived this an¬ 
cient amusement, and, as if by magic, retrieved and brought into 
demand again, the still pure but long-neglected descendants of 
illustrious ancestors. Pedigrees were thenceforth strictly scruti¬ 
nized, the graip was winnowed from the chatF; and while some 
bastar.ls, claiming higli family pretensions, were e.^poseJ and re¬ 
pudiated, the rust which, through time and carelessness, had ac¬ 
cumulated on the bright escutcheon of the real Simon Pure, was 
bruahed away, and the mark of legitimacy indelibly stamped upon 
his brow. 

Prior to the establishment of the “Turf Register,” the dam of 
Kate Kearney and of Sussex, two among the best-nags ever bred 
in the Old Dominion, was sold at public auction for thirteen pounds, 
tobacco currency, and was afterwards bought out of a cart for SoO, 
by Col j. .\1. Selden, (a fair specimen, himself, of the gooil old 
Virginia stock|) without, at the time, it is true, a knowledge of her 
pedigree. 8he was used as a common farm hack, in the Ireaviest 
and hardest work, going in the wagon and breaking up heavy 
James’ River bottom-lands in the plough; and, as Col. S. has 
assured us, was the only horse on the estate, whereof there were 
many much larger, that never lost a day’s work, or required to be 
turned out and rested occasionally, from sickness or exhaustion. 
Being informed of her blood, she was rescued from these “base 
uses ” and sent to Sir Archy, by whom she produced Kate Kear¬ 
ney, and to Sir Charles, and produced the renowned, but ill- 
fated Sussex, sire of Lady Clifden. Lady Idghtfoot ‘ went out of 
a common livery-stable at §500 ; and old Eclipse, not long before 
his race with Sir Charles, was offered to the writer of these re¬ 
marks for $2500. At an advanced age he sold for $10,000, and 
is now, at twenty-seven years old, in vigorous health, covering in 
Kentucky at $100. One of his get, out of Lady Lightfooi, was 
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sold to a •'entlcnian of Pennsj lvania for $10,000, and that only on 
condition, as it was rumored, that the buyer would reciprocate the 
favor by letting the gallant'owner of him have one hundred 
bottles of his old Bingham witie for ten times that number of 
dollars. 

Sir Archy was in a great measure indebted to his fame, if not 
to his great value as a stallion, during his declining years, to the 
establishment of the “Turf Register,” in which were heralded 
the brilliant achievements of his renowned get and their-descend¬ 
ants. He had been made but a mere addition i^he exchange, for 
but so-so high-bred cattle, by his breeder, the late Col. John Tay- 
loe, of Mount Airy ; and thus passed into the hands of his nephew, 
the late Ralph VVormley, Esq., of Rosehill, at whose death, 
shortly thereafter, he was purchased in his three-year-old form, 
after being beaten, by our renowned Turfman, W. R. Johnso.n, 
Esq., of Chesterfield, Virginia, who soon placed him at the head 
of the Turf, with the reputation of being as good a four-miler as 
ever run in America. Such fame soon supplied his Harem—and 
at once he acquired a higher name in the Stud^than any stallion 
that had ever been in our country ; and now, thanks to the “Turf 
Register,” is very generally regarded as our Godolphin Arabian— 
the ancestor of Boston, and Fashion, and Wagner, and Grey 
Eagle, and John Bascomb, and Postboy, and Mingo, and Lady 
Clifden, and Fanny, and Sarah Washington, and Grey Medoc, and 
Jim Bell, and George Martin, &c. 

It would here be unjust, not to say ungrateful, in one who has 
so often been the honored medium of his favors in that way, not 
to make acknowledgments to the truly venerable Judge G. Duvall, 
for the light shed by him on the earlier annals of the American 
Turf. So wonderful is liis memory, that he can place each horse 
as he saw them come out in remarkable races htfore thf r/rvolution ! i 
How gratifying to his friends to behold this Maryland-born advo¬ 
cate of our revolutionary claims; cojnpatriot of Washington, and 
Tilghman, and Howard ; asserter of all we have achieved that is 
good in political—exemplar of all tha^ is commendable in private 
morals; approaching his centenary, and yet erect in port and in 
spirit, like one of our majestic old poplars, sparsely surviving the 
ravages of the axe and the peltings of the pitiless storm—memo¬ 
rials of the virgin soil and better days in which its roots were 
struck. 

When we insist that the great objects to be aimed at, action and 
power of endurance, are only to be secured with certainty, by 
exact trials of speed, and the preservation of authentic pedigrees, 
we may perhaps be met by the suggestion that this theory is at 
war with all observation as to the effect of indiscriminate inter¬ 
course among u-Ud horxes, which are said to display high powers 
and excellence, not only on the plajns and pampas of North and 
South America, but yet more in the deserts of Arabia, where this 
animal is generally supposed to be found in his highest finish. 
As to the fine specimens of their race, which are taken with the 
lasso, from immense herds roaming at large on the plains of this 
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continent, it is to be borne in mind, that while none but the best arc 
thus selected, the basis of these herds was originally brought, like 
that of the fine cattle of Louisiana, from old Spain; being deeply 
imbued with the fine blood of the Andalusian or Barb Horse. That 
such a race, running at large, in a country highly adapted to its 
constitution, should not have degenerated and become worthless 
in form and spirit, is not so discordant with the principles of ar* 
tistical breeding, for which we contend, as may at first sight appear 
—for it is well known that in these wild herds, the work of pro¬ 
creation is conceded not indiscriminately to all, but is fought for 
and engrossed by the most spirited and vigorous stallions among 
them; following, in this case, the laws that govern all animated 
nature, where might takes the place of right, and courage and 
strength, there, as elsewhere, usurp the Lion’s share,—hence, 
though in general the size, too often made a matter of primary 
consideration, may be below the medium standard of the domesti¬ 
cated Horse, the more estimable qualities of fine proportion, activity 
and game of the sire, are transmitted to his get. It may well be 
supposed, too, that this monopoly of sexual enjoyment is rarely al¬ 
lowed to continue more than one or two years. As the season of 
love opens with the budding of the leaf, in the genial warmth of 
spring weather, this envied privilege becomes again a prize for 
the most desperate rivalry; tihe fiercest conflicts, often mortal, 
then ensue; and the delights of the harem are at least yielded for 
a time to the victor who proves himself the possessor, in a supe¬ 
rior degree, of the very qualities—strength, spirit, and activity— 
which, under the best management, we should desire to impart! 
This sufficiently accounts, as we apprehend, for such excellence 
in several points, as is admitted to be often found in the horse of 
the desert and the pampas ; preserving him from that degeneracy, 
both moral and physical, which, under the system of breeding 
“ in-and-in ” too closely, is seen to show itself in monstrous shapes^' 
in King’s evil, sometimes in idiotcy. Lord Byron, himself a no-* 
bleman, and unfortunately not exempt from personal deformity, 
could not forbear sarcastic allusion to the effects of this in-and-in 
system, which, prompted by reasons of state and of family aggran¬ 
disement, is sometimes followed too far in the royal and noble 
families of Europe :— 

-“ they breed in-and-in. as might be known ; 

Marrying tlieir coiisins, nay, iheir aunts and nieces, 

increases.” 


Which always spoils the breed, if it 

The natural-born children of high-born sires are often observed 
to be more.sprightly afW energetic than those which spring law¬ 
fully from parents so nearly allied; it may be because they are 
made like the Frenchman’s incomparable shoe, in a “ moment of 
enthusiasm,” which, in more enterprises than one, is the guarantee 
of a fortunate issue. ' 

There has been, since long before the American Revolution, on 
the islands along the sea-board of Maryland and Virginia, a race 
of ver> small, compact, hardy horses, usually called beach-horses. 
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which, ill a sketch like this, deserve a passing notice. They run 
wild throughout the year, and are never fed. When the snow 
sometimes covers the ground for a few days in wiqter, they dig 
through it in search of food. They are very diminutive, but many 
of them are of perfect symmetry and extraordinary powers of ac¬ 
tion and endurance. The Hon. H. A. Wise, of Acromac, has 
been heard to say that he knew one of these beach-horses, which 
served as pony and hack for the boys of one family; for several 
generations; and another that could trot his fifteen miles within 
the hour, and .was yet so small that a tall man might straddle him, 
and with his toes touch the ground m each side. He spoke of 
another that he believes could have trotted thirty miles in two 
hours. As an instance of their innate horror of slavery, he men¬ 
tions the fact of a herd of them once breaking indignantly from a 
pen into which they had been trapped, for the purpose of being 
marked and otherwise cruelly mutilated ; and rajdier than submit 
to their pursuers, they swam off at once into tins: wide expanse 
, of the ocean, preferring a watery grave to -a life of ignominious 
celibacy and subjugation ! Why might not one of these small but 
symmetrical stallions, on the principles which we shall hereafter 
explain, beget superior stock, if put to large, well-formed, high¬ 
bred mares ? Mr. W. is clearly of opinion, from all circumstances 
and appearances, that these small horses, smaller even than the 
Canada Stallion, possessing such powers as he describes, are de¬ 
scendants of thorough-bred stock! Other animals in a wild state, 
no less than the Horse, are douljUess preserved from degeneracy 
under the same conservative polity of nature. Thus we see the 
•- graceful stag loses in the wilderness none of his exquisite symme- 
, try of form, delicacy and hardness of bone, and matchless swift¬ 
ness of foot. When Autumn is first seen to put on the “sere and 
yellow leaf,” the Doe, having then performed her maternal office, 
feels the sexual passion revive in her bosom ; but its indulgence 
is postponed, until the rival bucks have settled again for the season, 
the question of physical superiority by actual, sometimes deadly 
combat. So desperate are these encounters, that Stags have not 
unfrequently been found dead, as related by that scientific officer. 
Col. Long, upon his own observation, with their antlers inextrica¬ 
bly interlocked, presenting striking and melancholy pictures of 
the universal passion “ strong in death.” A large pair of antlers 
thus entangled were found, in a western wilderness, and sent to 
Nicholas Biddle, Esq., and may be seen over the door of his stu¬ 
dio at Andalusia, overgrown with ify.- The same reasoning ac¬ 
counts for the great size and beauty observable in cattle that roam 
at large in South America, as indicated by the hides we often see 
on the wharves of our large seaports—though at other times the 
males mingle in all kindness and social harmony, yet in these 
affairs of love, still more than in trade, all nature proclaims there is 
“ no friendship.” How much of truth to nature, in the chaste and 
pious Thomson’s description of the effect of this vernal influence 
on the temper of the Bull!! i 
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-“ T^irough all hin lusty veins 

The bull, deep scorch’d, the raging passion feels 
Of pasture sick, and negligent of food : 

Scarce seen, he wades among the yellow broom, 

While o’er his aqiple side, the rambling sprays 
Jmxuriaiit shoot'; and tlirough the mazy wood 
Dejected wanders, nor the enticing bud 
Crops, though it presses on his careless-sense. 

And oft in jealous maddening fancy wrapt 
He seeks the fight, and idly butting feigns 
His rival gored in every knotty trunk.” 

In these cases, where nature is left without disturbance to pre¬ 
serve herself from decay, Providence, which never works in vain, 
will take care that all goes right;—but how diflerent the result 
when atrimals tamed and domesticated by the cunning of man, are 
brought together for reproduction, arbitrarily, and, as is generally 
done in our country, perhaps above all others, in utter disregard of 
everything like rule or system, and in total ignorance or careless¬ 
ness of their respective points and qualities, as well as of their 
adaptation or relationship, the one to the other ! With this igno¬ 
rance and carelessness almost universal, there is constant danger, 
as we have before stated, of general deterioration ; and in introdu¬ 
cing a work intended to promote the health and improvement of this 
animal, it cannot be too strongly urged that this ever-existing ten¬ 
dency is only to be counteracted by presenting those strong incen¬ 
tives which alone can prompt a few to devote the time and the 
skill which are indispensable to maintain the Blood Horse sans tache, 
and in the highest perfection. Nothing can more clearly show the 
wise and benevolent order of "Providence that man should exer¬ 
cise his superior intellect for the improvement ot all around him, 
than the ease and certainty with w'hich it is seen that, by close at¬ 
tention, we can modify apd meliorate all organized existences in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Henqe the most acid and 
worthless grape is by skilful culture rendered sweet and luscious ; 
flowers without attraction are gradually nurtured into beauty and 
fragrance; the cat may be made to present all the rich colours ol 
tortoise-shell, and the pigeon may be “ bred’ to a feather.” These 
remarks might appear foreign or superfluous, but lor their obvious 
design to enforce the necessity of breeding the //oz-a'c w^li incessant 
regard to an ever-existing susceptibility of improvement on the one 
hand, and liability to degenerate on the other. Without some such 
strong incentives as above referred to, in a few years, one might 
as w’ell look among the black Dutch for a dancing-master, as to 
look anywhere for horses for the breeding stud that will insure 
speed and stoutness. 

In regard to the prevalent impression that the Arabian horse runs 
wild in the desert, breeding promiscuously, and that where he has 
been domesticated, no attention is paid to pedigree, and no recourse 
had to racing to test their powers,—all accounts go to show on the 
contrary, that no people preserve their equestrian trees with 

more sedulous care. To reach the root of some, they go down 
many centuries. Although according to Strabo, an historian of 
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high repute, who lived in the time of Augustus and Tiberius, much 
about the era of Christ’s appearance, Arabia was still without 
horses ; yet it is undoubtedly a fact that they soon took the most 
effectual methods to improve them to the utmost, and among these, 
says a very learned commentator on Uie Mosaic Code, “ I am in¬ 
clined to consider the spirit of horse-racing, an exercise in which 
the Arabs eagerly sought for renown, as the primary cause of that 
perfection which the art of horse-breeding so rapidly attained 
among them ; but I by no means exclude soil and climate^ and food, , 
as contributing causes.”—“ Wherever (says the same writer) 
racing is established, either as a source of fame or profit; good 
horses will be sought for, and the breed improved in the first instance 
by the best foreign stallions, and then by those home-bred ones 
which show the best qualities ; and thus the country will, by de¬ 
grees, acquire an excellent breed.” 

“ That races (says he) -were introduced among the Arabs, very 
.soon after they began to breed horses, appears from the very names 
of the coursers. Ten horses started together, and from the victor 
to the last, each has its own proper name or epithet;—one of their 
best scholiasts enumerates them in the following manner as they 
came out in the race :— 


Sabck, the foremost—the inspirer of joy and banisher of care 
—because his master ean behold the race with delight, 
and without concern - .-- .--^--.--1 
Mutgalli —because he had his head on the back of the winner. 2 
Mvsalii —because he satisfies his ownOr -- -----3 

Tali —the pursuer - -- -.- .-------4 

Murtach^ —the ardent, or mettlesome . .. ’.-5 

Atif —the keen, or well disposed -‘--.-.---6 
Mnvaimnal —the inspirer of future hopes ....... 7 

Hadi —the lazy . ---...-- -..-.-8 

Latim —the belabored, because taken linto the stable with blows 9 
Lucait —or whose name is not to be named, and of whom no¬ 
thing is said, because is too ^ - 10 


The admitted excellence to which the general stock of English 
horses has been brought, is then the result, as has been seen, of a 
good foundation to build upon ; of successive and in most cases 
judicious crosses, by the use of foreign stallions, most frequently 
Barbs; and of superabundant wealth employed in the breeding 
and training stud ; those addicted to all the luxurious uses of the 
horse, having besides other facilities a wide latitude before them, 
in the various strains to select and breed from. 

The reason why the Parley Artibian, and after him the cele¬ 
brated Barb, Godolphin, contributed more decidedly than any 
Arabians have done since, to the improvement of the race-horse, 
is, that they were imported at the very juncture when the British 
stock was in a condition to need a cross that would impart more 
muscle and harder bone, and give better wind ; while it diminished 
the size and weight of the. carcass, which had been made too 
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heavy by repeated uses of the Flemish and German breed.- In 
our own country we know, and probably in all others, the progress 
of irnprovement of domestic animals has been much retarded and* 
counteracted, by the vulgar persuasion that the largest males should 
be selected for the purpose of procreation. Than this common 
impression no error could be more pernicious. This fallacy is the 
source of the disappointment and monihcaiion experienced by 
farmers who give enormous prices for overgrown bulls and rams, 
and who always give the preference to stallions that measure 
“full sixteen hands and upwards under the standard.” On this 
point we cannot do better than to refer to an able essay of Pro¬ 
fessor Cline, of London, on the form of animals, published in the 
third volume of the “ American Fanner.” With the principles 
laid down in that essay every farpier should make himself familiar. 
A few passages may be quoted; no less for their appositeness to 
.the point here made, than for thqir general applicability and value 
in the study of all animal economy. 

"Muscles. —The muscles, and tendons,,which are their appen-, 
dages, should be large ; by which an animal is enabled to travel 
with greater facility. 

“ The bones. —The strength of an animal does not depend on 
the size of the bones, but on that of the muscles. Many animals 
with large bones are weak, their muscles being small. Animals 
that were imperfectly nourished during growth, have their bones 
disproportionably large. If such deficiency of nourishment origi¬ 
nated from a constitutional defect, which is the most frequent cause, 
they remain weak during life. Large bones, therefore, generally 
indicate an imperfection in the organs of nutrition. 

“ On the improvement of the form. —When the male is much 
larger than the female, the offspring is generally of an imperfect 
form. If the female be proportionably larger, the offspring is of 
an improved form. For instance, if a well-formed large ram be 
put to ewes nroporlionajbly smaller, the lambs will not be so well 
shaped as their parents;; but if a small ram be put to larger ewes, 
the limbs will be of artimproved form. 

“ The proper method^jof improving the form of animals consists 
in selecpng a well-formed female, proportionably larger than the 
male. The improvement depends on this principle: that the 
power of the female to supply her offspring with nourishment is in 
proportion to her size, and to the power of nourishing herself from 
the excellence of her own constitution. 

“ The size of the fietus is generally in proportion to that of the 
male parent, and therefore when the female parent is dispropor¬ 
tionably small, the quantity of nourishment is deficient, and her 
offspring has all the disproportions of a starveling. But when the 
female, from her size and good constitution, is more than adequate 
to the nourishment of a feetus of a smaller male than herself, the 
growth must be proportionably greater. The large female has 
also a greater quantity of milk, and her offspring is more than 
abundantly supplied with nourishment after birth. 

“ To produce the most perfect formed animal, abundant nourish- 
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ment is necessary from the earliest period of its existence until its 
growth is complete. 

“ The power to prepare the greatest quantity of nourishment 
from a given quantiiy of food, depends principally upon the mag¬ 
nitude of the lungs, to which the organs of digestion are sub¬ 
servient. ^ 

“ To obtain animals with large lungs, crossing is the most ex¬ 
peditious method, because well-formed females may be selected 
from a variety of large size to be put to a well-formed male of a 
variety that is rather smaller. 

“ Examples of the good effects of crossing the breeds. —The great 
improvement of the breed of horses in England arose from cross¬ 
ing with those diminutive stallions. Barbs and Arabians ; and the 
introduction of Flanders mares into thisfeountry was the source of 
improvement in the breed of cart-horses. 

“ Examples of the bad effects of crossing the breed. —When it be¬ 
came the fashion in London to drive large bay horses, the farmers 
in Yorkshire put their marbs to much larger stallions than usual, 
and thus did infinite mischief to their breed, by producing a race 
of small-chested, long-legged, large-boned, worthless animals." 

Such, we believe, was the ill effect of the cross by a large 
‘‘Cleveland bay” stallion, imported and sent to Carroll’s Manor, 
in Frederick County, Maryland, some years since, by the late Ro¬ 
bert Patterson. His younger brother, George, a gentleman of for¬ 
tune by inheritance, but a farmer by choice, and of uncommon 
sagacity and judgment, would have foreseen the result of such a 
cross. Nowhere so systematically as on his estate, have we 
ever seen so fully carried out and completely illustrated, this im¬ 
portant principle in breeding, as already quoted from Professor 
Cline, that “ to produce tl^e most perfect formed animal, abundant 
nourishment is necessary from the earliest period of its existence 
until its growth is complete.” So thoroughly is Mr. P. impressed 
too with the expediency of getting as much blood as you can into 
the horse of all work, consistently with the weight which is indis¬ 
pensable for slow and heavy draught, that he seeks to have as 
much of it as can be thrown into his plough and wagon horses. 
W'ere the question doubtful, the argument must preponderate which 
is supported by the practice of an agriculturist, rare in all coun¬ 
tries,, who is ready with his reason for 'everything he does, and 
‘‘ no mistake at that.” 

Enough, it is believed, has already been said to show how 
exactly opportune was the cross of the Arabiaiv and the Barb, on 
the English stock; nor does it require any further reasoning to 
sustain the position before laid down, that these males of exquisite 
form, but proporiionably smaller than the females of their day in 
England, having accomplished their purposes by enlarging the 
lungs and improving the conformation of their progeny, giving more 
muscle and less bone ; the same stallions, could they rise, pheenix- 
like, from their ashes, could probably not now be employed with 
the same beneficial effects. 

A review of his most distinguished performances leads us to 
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heavy by repeated uses of the Flemish and German breed. In 
our own country we know,'and probably in all others, the progress 
of improvement of domestic animals has been much retarded and 
counteracted, by the vulgar persuasion that the largest males should 
be selected for the purpose of procreation. Than this common 
impression no error could be more pernicious. This fallacy is the 
source of the disappointment and mortification experienced by 
farmers who give enormous prices for overgrown bulls and rams, 
and who always give the preference to stallions that measure 
“ full sixteen hands and upwards under the standard.’’ On this 
point we cannot do better than to refer to an able essay of Pro¬ 
fessor Cline, of London, on the form of animals, puldished in the 
third volume of the “ American Farmer.” With the principles 
laid down in that essay every farmer should make himself familiar. 
A few passages may be quoted, no less for their appositeness to 
the point here made, than for their general applicability and value 
in the study of all animal economy. 

* “ 'Muscles. —The muscles, and tendons, which are their appen¬ 
dages, should be large; by which an animal is enabled to travel 
with greater facility. 

The bones. —'I'he strength of an animal does not depend on 
the size of the bones, but on that of the muscles. Many animals 
with large bones are weak, their muscles being small. Animals 
that were imperfectly nourished during growth, have their bones 
disproportionaldy large. If such deticiency of nourishment origi¬ 
nated from a constitutional defect, which is the most frequent cause, 
they remain weak during life. Jjarge hones, therefore, generally 
indicate an im|)erfection in the organs of nutriiion. 

"On the. imjiiowmcnt of the form. —When the male is much 
larger than the female, thi; oifspring is generally of an imperlect 
form. If the female ho proportionahly larger, the otlspriug is ol 
ail improved form. I'or instance, if a well-formed large ram be 
pot to ewes oroportionahly smaller, the lambs will not be so well 
hbajied ax their parents ; but if a small ram be pul to larger ewes, 
iho IftiiiliH will be of an improved form. - 

“ The projM*r method of improving the form of animals eonsfists 
III selecting a wuU-lormed female, proportionahly larger than the 
male. Tlio improvement depends on this principle : that the 
|K)wer of the female to supply her oifspring with nourishment is in 
proportion to her size, and wi the power of nonrishiiig herself from 
thu uxcelleiieo of her own con.stitntion. 

.•* The size ol the lielus i-s generally in proportion to that of th^ 
iiiale parent, and ihereloro when the female parent is dispropor- 
tionaldy Ninall, the quantity of nonnshment is detieieiit, and her 
ollNpriiig has all the dispro|>oriions of a starveling, lint when the 
lemale, Iroiii her size and giaul eon.stitntion, is more than adequate 
to the nonriHlimenl ol a betiis of a smaller male than herself, the 
growth miisi bo proporlionably greater. The large lemale has 
also a greater qininlity ol milk, and ln<r oifspring is more than 
* ubniidaiitly Niipplie.d with iiourishment after birth. 

"Topiodnee the most pr'rfeel formed animal, abundant nourish- 
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ment is necessary from the earliest period of its existence until its 

growth is complete. 

“ The power to prepare the greatest quantity of nourishment 
from a given quantity of food^ depends principally upon the mag* 
nitude of the lungs, to which the organs of digestion are sub* 
servient. 

“ To obtain animals with large lungs, crossing is the most ex* 
peditious method, because well-formed females may be selected 
from a variety of large size to be put to a well-formed male of a 
variety that is rather smaller. 

“ Examples of the good effects of crossing the breeds. —The great 
improvement of the breed of horses in England arose from cross¬ 
ing with those diminutive stallions. Barbs and Arabians ; and the 
introduction of Flanders mares into t^is country was the source of 
improvement in the breed of eart-hor$es. 

“ Examples of the bad effects of crossing the ireed.—When it be¬ 
came the iashioh in London to drive large bay horses, the farmers 
in Yorkshire put their mares to much larger stallions than usual, 
and thus did infinite mischief to their breed, by producing a race 
of small-chested, long-legged, large-boned, worthless animals.” 

Such, we believe, was the ill effect of the cross by ia large 
“Cleveland bay” stallion, imported and sent to Carroll’s Manor, 
in Frederick County, Maryland, some years since, by the late Ro¬ 
bert Patterson. His younger brother, Ceorge, a gentleman of for¬ 
tune by inheritance, but a farmer by chbice, and of uncommon 
sagacity and judgment, would have foreseen the result of such a 
cross. Nowhere so systematically as on his estate, have we 
ever seen so fully carried out and completely illustrated, this im¬ 
portant principle in breeding, as already quoted from Professor 
Cline, that “ to produce the most perfect formed animal, abundant 
nourishment is necessary from the earliest period of its existence 
until its growth is complete.” So thoroughly is Mr.-P. impressed 
too with the expediency of getting as much blood as you can into 
the horse of all work, consistently with the weight which is indis¬ 
pensable fur slow and heavy draught, that he seeks to have as 
much of it as can be thrown into his plough and tr<igon horses. 
Were the question doubtful, the argument must preponderate which 
is supported by the practice of an agriculturist, rare in aH coun¬ 
tries, who is ready with his reason fur everything he does, and 
“ no mistake at that.” 

Enough, it is believed, has already been said to show how 
exactly opportune was the cross of the Arabian and the Barb, on 
the English.stuck; nor dues it require any further reasoning to 
sustain the j)usition before laid down, that these males of exquisite 
form, but prupurliuuably smaller than the females of their d0' in 
England, having accomplished their ‘ purposes by enlarging the 
lungs and improving the cunformaliuu of their progeny, giving more 
muscle and le.ss bone ; the same stallions, could they rise, pluenix- 
like, from their ashes, could probably not now be employed with 
the same hnirficial effects. 

A review of his most distinguished performances leads us to 
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think that, in cultivating the powers of the horse, the m plus ultra 
of success was reached in the days of Flying Childers, in the be¬ 
ginning of the last century, and was sustained with unfailing ex¬ 
cellence to the time of Highflyer in 1774 (perhaps »*e might say 
to the present day !)—a period embracing, consecutively, the won¬ 
derful performances and progeny of others besides Matchem, 
Marske, the sire of Shark (who won in matches upwards of • 
$80,000), Mirza, Bay Malton (who in seven matches won $30,000), 
King Herod, whose get in nineteen years won more than a million 
of dollars; Shark himself, afterwards imported into the United 
States, who, besides a cup of the value of one hundred and twenty 
L guineas, and eleven hogsheads of claret, won the vast amount of 
$77,000. Eclipse is said to have run the four miles at York in 
1770, in eight minutes, carrying one hundred and^ sixty-eight pounds, 
being forty-two pounds over the standard weight—making the 
result equal to four miles in 6:27, if, according to the opinion of 
experienced sportsmen (the correctness of which is questionable) 
seven pounds weight be equal to a distance of two hundred and 
forty yards in a four mile race ; and giving him a right to dispute 
the palm of superiority with Flying Childers himself. 

It is to be remembered that neither of these two paragons of , 
the English Turf, as they are generally esteemed, were trained 
before they were five years old. Some assuming as a fact what 
we consider problematical—a falling off in stoutness of the Eng¬ 
lish racer, since the days of Highflyer—have ascribed it to the 
modern practice of bringing horses forward too young; but it 
must not be forgotten that Highflyer himself, who won and re¬ 
ceived little less than $50,000, and who was never beaten, nor 
ever paid forfeit, came on the Turf in his three-year-old form, 
carrying one hundred and twelve pounds, and ran his last race on 
the 14th of September, 1779, when, ttiough lame and out of con¬ 
dition, he won easy, and retired to the breeding stud at five years 
• old ! But may we not with more reason attribute the reality, or 
. the assumption, as it may be, of less bottom, or to speak more dis¬ 
tinctly, less capacity to carry weight and repeat long distances, in 
the modern English courser, rather to the modern fashion of train¬ 
ing for short races, and to their reliance on the foot of the horse, 
and the skill of the rider, to bring him out in a brush at the run 
home, than to any real degeneracy of the stock ? On these points 
we find some observations in a journal which well sustains the 
title of “ The Spirit of the Times.” The remarks by th6 Editor 
^ are regarded by us as of such high authority, and so apposite, that 
^we cannot forbear giving them a place :— 

“ The superiority of the English horses over the American, as 
regards speed, is almost universally allowed by those American 
Turfmen and Amateurs who have witnessed their performances at 
home. We might name Capt. Stockton, Major Davie, Judge 
Porter, Mr. Corbin, Mr. Neil, the late Mr. Golden, Mr. Kirkman, 
and many other gentlemen with whom we have conversed upon the 
subject. The forte of the English horse of^he present day is 
speed, beyond a doubt; and while Americans give up the point, as 
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lo short distances, they think our /our-mile horsjes can beat the 
English in races of heats at that distance. There is no encou¬ 
ragement offered to the English Turfman to breed a four mile 
horse, save here and there a plate of a hundred guineas value; 
all, or nearly all the valuable prizes are offered for two and three- 
year-olds, so that the object of the breeder is to bring out a colt in 
the Fall of his two-year-old form, having such strength and sub¬ 
stance as shall enable him to take up heavy weights, and go from 
half to three-quarters of a mile at a dight of speed. As colts that 
have won frequently, beating good fields, as three-year-olds, are 
subsequently very heavily handicapped so as to place them upon 
an equality with indifferent performers, they almost invariably give 
way in competing for the valuable public prizes offered, such as 
the cups at Goodwood, Liverpool, Ascot, &c. A veryjine four 
mile horse in England would not command one quarter of the price 
which could be obtained for a tried two-year-old. He would soon be 
broken down by having twenty or thirty pounds extra clapped upon 
his back, to place him on a level with an untried three-year-old 
carrying a feather.” 

“ Investigator,” whom we cannot doubt is Mr. B. O. Tayloe, of 
Washington, explains conclusively, to our minds, “ the yet unex¬ 
plained difference between the time of the racing in the two coun¬ 
tries,” when he attributes it, in a great measure, to the shape and 
soil of the English courses, &c., emphatically called the turf 

In confirmation of this opinion of the effects of soil, it may be 
mentioned that a gentleman amateur has just remarked to us, that 
when Miss Foote latel; ^ won a second four mile heat on the Metairie 
Course, New Orleans, in 7:35, the shortest time in America, until 
now beaten by Fashion and Boston on Long Island, the course 
was quite elastic, and that though the surface was dry, water might 
have been found within a few feet, if not inches, any where 
below it. 

We apprehend, however, that these “ very fine four-mile King’s 
plate horses” are exactly such as ought to have been selected for 
importation to this country, instead of the fashionable stock, bred to 
speed, under the influences before mentioned. 

The question has been raised, and may well be entertained with¬ 
out implying any narrow or unbecoming' feeling of national jea¬ 
lousy, whether the turf-horse of English stock does nbt degener¬ 
ate in America ? Referring to the controlling influences of climate, 
soil, and food, there is certainly no reason to infer that he should ; 
but, from the very nature of these, quite the contrary; and why 
may we not believe that there is in nature, a power which will 
coerce animal, as we know it will vegetable productions, to forego 
their original peculiarities, and partially conform themselves, in pro¬ 
cess of time, to the more immutable laws of soil and climate ! 
We recollect to have heard Mr. Jefferson, in proof of the influ¬ 
ence of soil over vegetables, state, that he knew a French gentle¬ 
man, on his inheritance of a famous and very profitable wine es¬ 
tate, impair at once the quality of the wine, and his own income, 
materially, by employing some crude and unsuitable manure to 
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fertilize his vineyard. The vines bore more abundantly, but the 
wine lost its flavor, and the vineyard its wonted repute. So it 
is with other vegetables. The celebrated white wheat will change 
from white to red, on being transplanted into any other from its 
natale solum —the eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia; and 
the celebrated Havana tobacco, with change of soil and climate, 
loses both its flne texture and rich fragrance. Thus, without any 
violence of presumption, we may assert the influence of both soil 
and climate on the constitution and temper of the horse. How 
long would the satin*coated, thin-sliinned, flint-footed, hard-boned, 
muscular and proud-spirited Arabian, accustomed to a short bite, 
and delighting in a hot sun, retain, after being transferred to the 
rich and succulent pastures of the “ low countries,” the high and 
peculiar characteristics which have given him pre-eminence over 
all the families of his race ? 

Exposed in rigorous climates, the horse could not long survive 
' in a state of nature, but when protected and well supplie'd with 
food, it is difficult to determine how far towards the pole he might 
be sustained ; and we may here quote from good authority, “ That 
this animal existed before the flood, the researches of geologists 
aflbrd abundant proof. There is not a portion of Europe, nor 
scarcely any part of,the globe, from the tropical plains of India, 
to the frozen regions of Siberia—from the northern extremities of 
the new world to the very southern point of America, in which the 
fossil remains of the Horse have not been found mingled with the 
bones of the Hippopotamus, the Elephant, the Rhinoceros, the 
Bear, the Tiger, the Deer, and various other animals, some of 
which, like the Mastodon, have passed away.” 

In point of fact, however, every other circumstance being nearly 
similar, the Horse thrives best in countries within or near the 
torrid zone. In the mild climates of Northwestern Europe^ this 
noble animal reaches a high development. The wild horse'' of 
this continent, brought from Texas, or the more remote provincias 
internas, and tamed, we have been told, though in general un¬ 
sightly when compared to the high-bred horse of the United States, 
is greatly superior in hardiness and ease of support. We may 
further sustain these reflections on the influence of climate, with 
the opinion of a gentleman of great observation and knowledge of 
geography and natural history, Mr. Darby, who thinks that" in the 
zone of North America, comprising Western Louisiana, Texas, 
^c., to the Gulf of California, this most splendid auxiliary of man, 
with anything like equal care and skill, will reach his utmost 
development of form, strength, beauty, and aft’ectionate docility.” 

In additional support of our hypothesis, that climate and fdod * 
have their influence on the form and character of animals, and that 
these influences in England are less auspicious to high perfection 
of the Horse than the warmer and dryer climates of the United 
States, we may adduce the remarks of English writers of autho¬ 
rity. The effect indeed of climate and soil on wool-bejaring ani¬ 
mals is asserted by all naturalists. Bakewell, who bestowed par¬ 
ticular attention on the subject, contends that the softness of wool 
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depends chiefly on the soil on which the sheep are fed- Pro¬ 
fessor Cline, whose able disquisition we have already freely quoted. 
Bays *‘ the pliancy of the animal economy is such as that an ani¬ 
mal will gradually accommodate itself to great vicissitudes in cli¬ 
mate and alterations in food, and by degrees undergo great changes 
in constitution. The size of animals is commonly adapted to the 
soil which they inhabit. Where produce is nutritive and abundant, 
the animals are large, having grown proportionably to the quantity 
of food which for generations they have been accustomed to ob- 
tain.”'«..4^o these respectable authors it will be sutfleientto add the 
observations of Captain Thomas Brown, in his Biographical 
Sketches of the Horse, that “the degenerating effects of a British 
atmosphere and pasturage, can only be successfully competed, by 
the occasional ititroduction of .Asiatic blood. A permanently ex¬ 
cellent breeircan never be expected in this climate;" except, we 
would add, as has been well and truly said of Liberty itself, by 
eternal vigilance. 

On the soundness of these views, may riot the opinion safely 
rest, that on this continent the Horse ought" to reach and retain 
powers at least equal to any he has ever attained in England \ 
And were truth to compel the admission, which is by no means 
certain, of any deficiency or falling off, might it not be fairly as¬ 
cribed to the want, in this country, of the vast means and the lei¬ 
sure, the science and the skill, which English .Aristocracy can 
command and aflord to bestow on the Turf, and all the appoint¬ 
ments and accommodations requisite fur the pursuit and enjoyment 
of that and other field sports ; all of which create wide and con¬ 
stant demand, at high prices, for honest and stout nags, that can 
go both the pace and the distance ? If money “makes the mare 
go,” so will it the horse, and by its agen.:y, what may not be 
achieved in a country where a nobleman finds a;nus»*ment in 
spending, like the Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood, thousand 
dollars on his dog kennel? If the superiority claimed by some for 
English over .American horses, cannot be the fruit of tdimate, 
neither can it be ascribed to any want on our part of their best 
blood. Our importations go back more than a century. . On Miis 
point we are glad again to'borrow and adopt the views of that 
accomplished amateur, Mr. B. O. Tayloe, of Washington, by 
whom the public has been well reminded thaC “ at a very early 
period of its Colonial Government, fine horses were introduced 
into Virginia—encouragement was given by Legislative enact¬ 
ments, and speed was particularly attended to—Bulle-Rock, a 
famed son of the Darley Arabian, and wholly of Eastern blood, 
was imported as far back as 1730, the year that the Godolphin 
Arabian (Barb) was introduced into England: and many other 
English horses and mares were imported, long before any Stud- 
B lok appeared in England.” Before and soon after the Revolu¬ 
tionary \Var, and again, since the establishment of the “ American 
Turf Register,” the importations into New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, have em¬ 
braced many of the most distinguished families that have adorned 
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the English Turf; bringing streams pure auJ copious, from the 
great fountains of .Matchcm and Eclipse, with an ample infusion 
from the loins of Herod himself, in whose stock, above all, is 
united “ the two essential qualities of speed and bottom.” To go 
more into detail in proof of our abundant resources, if well hus¬ 
banded, for sustaining a stock of horses equal in all desiral)lo 
points, and for all manner of work, to that which any other country 
can exhibit, would here be out of place—else it would be easy to 
present a list not much short of three hundred imported horses, 
among the very, best which, in their day, could be found in the 
“ fast-anchored isle,” beginning, as before stated, near half a cen¬ 
tury before the American Revolution. 

Let it suffice to name a few, such, for example, as Shark, at the 
close of the last century, and shortly thereafter those Derby win¬ 
ners, Saltram (one of the best sons of the famed Eclipse), Diomed, 
Spread Eagle, and Sir Harry ; the equally famed race-horses Ga¬ 
briel, Buzzard, Eagle, and Chance; and latterly the renowned 
winners of the Derby—Priam, St. Giles, and some others—and ol 
the St. Leger, Rowton, Margrave, and Barefoot, that with their 
close competitors, also imported to this country, Sarpedon, Cents, 
Trustee, and Emancipation ; together with Glencoe, Riddlesworth, 
and Leviathan ; Chateau Margaux, and perhaps some others, were 
race-horses of the very highest repute in their day, in England. 

Soon after the last revival of the Turf in America, and before 
there was time to witness its effects on our existing stock, it w’as 
deemed expedient to import again, at very great cost, some of the 
most fashionable horses of the “ Old Country,” with a view to the 
regeneration, as it was supposed, of our native stock, but it is 
questionable how far it was needed; for,as very recently observed 
in the “ Spirit of the Times,”—“ Notwithstanding the immense 
chance they have had, (having generally had the choice of the 
finest mares,) but seven of them have a winner at four-mile heats 
last year, while thirteen of native stallions have winners that won 
thirty-two races.”—True, the winner of the race of races. Fashion, 
is by imported Trustee; but how much of her stoutness may noi 
have come down to her from her grandam, old Reality, of Medley 
blood—a blood illustrated in so many fields in contests of four mile 
heats? Witness the extraordinary achievements of his g. g. g. 
son, (through Duroc, Amanda, and Grey Diomed, son of Medley) 
American Eclipse in 1823, three heats of four miles, in 23:50, and 
his competitor Henry, tracing to Medley through hi^ grandam by 
Bellair, son of Medley. ISir Hal, at Broad Rock, winning the 
four mile day from Cup Bearer, in one heat, in 7:40—Cup Bearer 
breaking down. 'Osedr, near Baltimore, in 1806, beating First 
Consul in 7:40—each winning horse, as well as Cup Bearer, par¬ 
taking largely of the Medley blood, though no two were by the 
same horse. It is also worthy of remark as warranting the as¬ 
sumption that Fashion owes her vast powers as much to the Eng¬ 
lish imported Medley blood, Americanized, as to her recently 
imported sire, that two days after her immortal victory, her half- 
brother—grandson of old Reality, and by Shark, a son of .Ameri- 
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can Eclipse, in a second heat drove the unKvalled son of Timoleon 
to the winninv post in 7:46 running the next heat and ending a 
doubtful contest in 7:58^. 

As already stated, the object in thus dwelling on the wonderful 
capabilities of tlie hred horse, and of endeavoring to show that with 
proper inducements and precaution to measure his foot and to 
jriiagc his bottom, and to record faithfully his genealogy and per¬ 
formances, there need not be, as there has not been any general 
decay—and in insisting that without a portion of his blood we can 
reckon on no general^or permanent supply of good nags for saddle 
or harness, is to impress upon j4»ifrican kusbandmm generally, the 
.'ibsolute necessity of keeping these ulterior but important objects 
always in view. Those who are opposed to all field sports,'on 
account oi the dissipation and vice with which some of them are 
too olien accompanied, might yet learn to tolerate,what they cannot 
enjoy. The whole business of life is mixed w’ith good and evil, 
and lull of compromises. Shall we forego the use of gunpowder, 
because that “ villanous compound” sometimes charges the pistol 
of the duellist; or throw up altogether the use of steam, because 
human life is occasionally sacrificed by the careless use of it ? 

But it is not only as a question of individual comfort, or of agri¬ 
cultural resource, that this subject is to fee looked at. It is worthy, 
too, of the serious regard of the Statesman, in the higher and more 
important aspect it presents in a military point of view, and as thus 
connected with our national defences. In cavalry, perhaps more 
than'in any other weapon, our locality must always give us an ad¬ 
vantage over any invading force. An enemy cannot bring cavalry 
with him. With something like a well arranged system in breed¬ 
ing our horses, this advantage may be turned to great account in 
time of war. With the forecast that distinguished his military ad¬ 
ministration, Napoleon had the sagacity to establish Haras, or studs, 
in the several departments of France, where thorough-bred stallions 
were placed at the service of the common farmer, on terms which 
barely paid the expense of their keep. But to come nearer home, 
while every one, at all familiar.^with the incidents of our own Re¬ 
volution, knows how much was effected in the South by Lee’s 
famous “ Legion,” few, comparatively, may be aware to what that 
celebrated corps chiefly owed its efficiency—and yet it is unde¬ 
niable that in a great measure the prevalence of blood in Ais horses 
made it at once the scourge and the terror of the enemy. Won¬ 
derful in their endurance of hunger, thirst, and fatigue ; prompt to 
strike a blow where it was least expected, and, when forced, as 
quick to retreat; they may be said to have well earned the descrip¬ 
tion applied to the Parthian steed:— 

“ Quot tine aqua Parthu* nullia currat equus, . 

How many miles can tun the Parthian hone, 

Nor quench his thirst in the fatiguing course !” 

It was not, however, generally known, until the Repository of¬ 
fered by the “ Turf Register” for the record of ail extraordinary 
facts connected with these subjects, that to the remarkably acci- 
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dental importation of the celebrated Lindsey's Arabian may be 
traced some biilliaiit exploits of the battle-field, as well as of the 
Turf ill America. The curious history of that renowned Arabian is 
worthy 'of presentation here, as it was thus related to the editor, by 
a meritorious Maryland officer of the Revolution, the venerable 
General T. iM. Korraan, a yet living monument of the “times that 
tried men’s souls.” 

LINDSEY’S ARABIAN.' ' 

About the year 1777 or ’78, General II. Lee, of the Cavalry, and 
his officers, had their attention drawn to some uneommonly fine 
Eastern horses'employed in the public service—horses of such 
superior form and appearance, that the above officers were led to 
make much inquiry respecting their history ; and this proved so 
extraordinary, that Captain J,indsey was sent to examine and 
make more particular inquiry respecting the fine cavalry, which 
had been so much admired, and with instructions, that it the sire 
answered the description given of him, the Captain was to purchase 
him, if to be sold. 

The Captain succeeded in purchasing the horse, who was taken 
to Virginia, where he covered at a high price and with considera¬ 
ble success. > 

It was not until this fine horse became old and feeble that the 
writer of these recollections rode thirty miles expressly to see 
him. He was a white horse, of the most perfect form and symme¬ 
try, rather above fifteen hands high, and although old and crippled, 
appeared to possess a high and gallant temper, which gave him a 
lofty an l commanding carriage and appearance. ^ 

The history of this horse, as given to me during the Revolution¬ 
ary war, by several respectable persons from Connecticut at vari¬ 
ous times, is :— • y 

For some very important service rendered, by the Commander 
of a British frigate, to a son of the then Eiiiperor of Morocco, the 
Emperor presented this horse (the most valuable of his stud) to the 
Captain, who'^shipped him on board the frigate, with the sanguine 
expectation of obtaining a great price for him. if safely landeil in 
England. Either in obedience to orders, or from some other cause, 
the frigate called at one of the English IEca/ India islands, where.-i 
b|eing obliged to remain some time, the Captain, in compassion to 
the horse, landed him for the purpose of exercise. No convenient 
securely inclosed place could be found but a large lumber-yard, into 
which the horse was turned loose: but delighted and playful as a 
kitten, his lilierty soon proved nearly fatal to him. He ascended 
one of the piles, from which and with it he fell, and broke three of 
his legs. At this time in the same harbor, the English Captain 
met with an old acquaintance frotn one of our now Eastern States. 
To hiin he offered the horse, as an animal of inestimable value, 
could he be cured. The Eastern Captain gladly accepted the 
horse, and knowing he must be detained a considerable time in 
the Island before he could dispose of his assorted cargo, got tho 
, horse on board his vessel, secured him in slings, and very carefully 
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set and bound up his broken legs. It matters not how long he 
remained in the harbor, or if quite cured before he arrived on our 
shore ; but he did arrive, and he must certainly have covered se¬ 
veral seasons, before he was noticed as first mentioned. 

When the writer of these remarks went to see the horse, his 
first attention was to examine his legs, respecting the reported 
fracture, and he was fully satisfied, not merely by seeing the lumps 
and inequalities on the three legs, but by actuallythe irre¬ 
gularities and projections of broken bones. \ 

In Connecticut (I think) this horse was called Ranger; in Vir¬ 
ginia (as it should be) he was called Lindsey’s Arabian. He was 
the sire of Tulip and many good runners ; to all his stock he gave 
great perfectioii of form, and his blood flows in the veins of some 
of the best horses oi the present day. Make what use you please 
of this statement; I will stand corrected in my narrative, by any 
person who can produce better testimony respecting Lindsey’s 
Arabian. Your obedient servant, , F. 

Hrplemljcr 10, 1827. 

.f ' 1 
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[We are iiideMed to the courtesy of the editors of the “American Agricultoritt,'* 
published in this city, for the followiiig inrerestiag article, and the illustrations accom¬ 
panying it.J 


Smithjicld Market—Animals there, and the Breeds most suitable to raise in 

America for meat to supply the English market. 

The largest, end perhaps the most nieresfifig market for the stock breeder 
to visit in Great brnain, is that of SmiihKeld ; which in days uf yore, was 
really what its naine purporia. a large field m the suburbs of the town, belong¬ 
ing to the person af'er whom it was named. But now the city has spread over 
and all around, and it has become the very heart of London. It is a sort of 
double oblong sipiare, into which pour six sirhets, aurruuiided on all sides by 
loliv buildings, presenting aunietbing such a scene as the reader will find pic¬ 
tured below. 

Snrtiilitielil IS a rattle market on Mondays and Fridays; the rest of the week 
it is Used for hay, straw, and other country products. .Monday, however, is the 
great day, when there is a much larger show of ariinials than on Pridky, and it 
is curious to sec what a motley throng it then presents. Double rows of posts 
and strung bars morticed into them anrround ,ihe open square on two sides, to 
which the cattle are tied, while all the rest of the apace is occupied with pens 
fur pii;s, and thousands of sheep; there being a much greater ponsumpiion of 
mutton in England than pork. For the purpose of getting a luMer idea of the 
show, we usua ly made our visits here early in the morrfiiig, when it was ao 
crowded, that we frtquently found it difficult to move about; and such a hub¬ 
bub and confusion of sounds rose up there from the voices of men, the barking 
of shepherds' dogs, and bleating and lowing of herds, as to almost set the fresh 
visiror beside himself, and half addle his head. 

lhat the reader may have some more'definite idea of the number of animals 
brought here for sale on market days, we give from McColloch’i Dictionary, 
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t the actual consumption in London, for the year 1830, when it had a population 


of about a million and a half. 

Average wt. No. of lb«. roii.<iunied. 

Cattle, 159 907 , 656 ibs. 104 898 992 

Sheep, 1,287.070 90 “ 115 836 300 

Pigs, 254.672 66 •• 24 448 512 

Calves, 22,500. 144 “ 3,240.000 


Number of pounds of meat consumed. 248,423.804 


The average price of meat here is about 6J. per lb., which would make the 
value of whai was sold iii 1830, within a fraction of x6 210,601) 

In the edition of McCulloch for 1842, he says, that the amount of dead car 
cases brought into London since 1830, from the facilities of steam navigation 
and railroads, has greatly increased ; vet notwithstanding ibis, he sets down 
the sales at Sinithlield market, as amounting to 190,000 bullocks, 150 000 
sheep, 25,000 calves, and 25,000 pigs. We apprehend that there is a typo¬ 
graphical error in this last item, of a cypher left out, and.that he wrote 250 000 
. pigs. The population of London has increased one-third since 1830, and num¬ 
bers now full two millions; it would therefore be fair to suppose that the con¬ 
sumption ot beef, mutton, veal, and pork had increased in the same ratio ; the 
average price of which, per pound, is fully equal at the present time, to that of 
1830, which would make their value the past year, consumed in this great 
city, £6.280,800, or nearly $40,00(1,000; and all this is exclusive of salt 
meals, poultry, and lish, which would be another round item in the eaiiiig bill; 
and we fancy if all were counted, that John Bull would have to ackiiiiwledge 
to about 180 Ibs. per annum, of fish and flesh consumed for each inhabitant of 
London; which is pretty fair feeding, as the world goes, and may well keep 
him in (he portly condition which be so generally shows, in his land of fug and 
almost ihteriniiiable rain-. 

Tne butchers here are a shrewd, intelligent set of men in their profession, 
and we noticed that they judged the stock more by handling than ours do at 
home. They are also more critical in considering the forms of animals, be¬ 
sides other niceties that we might be thought over refined, peihaps, if we en¬ 
tered upon their detail. They are a hearty looking race, and in moving about 
in breeches and whue top boots, seemed generallv to verily the old saying of 

he that slays fat oxen should himself be fat.” However, in itns respect, the 
farmers an I ijraziers who drove the beasts up for sale, wero hut little inferior 
ill blooming health and condilion to the butchers; and had the respective par¬ 
ties themselves been entered for a premium, and we railed upon as jiidge, wo 
hardly know to which class we shoold have awar>le i the first prize 

Tne cattle which bring the highest prices, and make the ieri<leresl and best 
marbled beef, are the Kvloes, or Scotch Highlandcts, a small black animal of 
Which there are two Kinds; those with horns, and those without. The average 
weight of these animals is from 500 to 600 lbs, They are hardy, ilinfty, and 
tolerable q iick feeders, living upon bleak mountains where other beasts would 
starve, and we imisl confess, that they are quite favorite annuals in our eyes. 

Tne next in quality of meat of any particular original breed, are the Uevoiis, 
and with them we include thrir cognates, the Sussex. Their average weight 
is from 700 to lOOOihs To these s icceed the Heref-'rds and Uorhains, ave¬ 
raging from 1200 to 16001bs. No w come all sorts of breeds and crosses, and 
mongrels; jost as we have seen them in our own msrk-Us, without any particu¬ 
larly distinctive qualii ies, that are .out found in greater excellence lu one or 
other of the aBjve nsmsd aiiiinaU.' Between the Hereford and Dorhams there 
is a sharp rivalry ; and it is with fat cattle from these superb breeds that the 
pnzea ot the i;reai annual national show at Smitbfield, iii December, are usually'' 
taken. The Herefords have lately been more often triumphant than the Dur- 
hams ; but we suspect it is more for the reason that the coarser She t Horns 
are generally made steers of; the finer ones, being too valuable for thia purpose, 
are reserved as breeders, for we can avouch, from our own personal knowledge, 
that the beef nf a fine well-bred'Durham, killed at 3 to 4 years old, is equal to 
that of the Kyloe, or anything else uf the cattle kiud which we have ever bad 
the advantage of tasting. 
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Tiie Eiiuliiih tilt their animals longer and bettor than we do, and in that res- 
fleet they are apt to be superior to ours ; but siixe they have begun lo i r 
thb beautiful Devon cattle ol NewiEngland, and ihe''i 2 rBde Durhains, and Here- 
lords <)l the west, to the Bulls* Head iii New. )t1uTk; the animals, with the ex¬ 
ception of not being as well’fed, will make a Tair comparison wnh those at 
Sninhheld. VVe think that if some of onr farmeps in the vicinity of large towns, 
would adopt a system of high cultivation and sOTlilig, and purchase up cattle as 
they uie driven in from a distance, for re-fatting, as a class of people called 
graziers i*o in Knulanil, that they might make a good business ol it, and become 


serviceable both to the stock-breeder and botcher, and he the meant of furniah- 
iii<! our markeia with a suprrior quality of meat, to which, when the inhabitants 
Became acjcueiomed, they would purchase do oUier. 

The sheep brought to SiuiihSeld are more generaltv the South Downs and 
Leices'ers. together with their various crosses. The South Down mutton is 
the best; being much leaner and more tender than that of the Long-woolled 
tribes, and it usually brings one penny more per pound id market. 

The best breeds of swine brought up to London arp from Berkshire, aod 
ihese are usual y sent in fresh killed. With live hogsi the market at liiinitb- 
held seemed to be nearly monopolized by a breed from Sbssex, from the reason, 
we suppose, of the greater contiguity of this county lolthe market. We can't 
say much in favor of these animala They have sharp hacks, long noses, and 
large lop Cara. Their color is alternate white and black, in large patches or 
broad belts around the body ; and they aro certainly a profitless race, compared 
with any of the mure improved breeds in Sussex, and indetd any ocher part of 
Grt at Britain. ; 

Since the reduction of dut'es on meat in England, large qiientities of beef, 
mutton, and pork can be exported there, provided the right of animals are 
bred, properly fatted, cured, and p'A up for the British market. But we regret 
to say that a large portion of the American caule, as now bred, are totally un> 
tilted to cut op lor baireling mess beef, which is the moat prolitable and desira¬ 
ble quality for us to export; and we here give the outlines in four different poai- 
aitions of a good ox, in order to convince our farmers of the truth of so strong 
an assertion. We also accompany these with an engraving of an animal of 
another kind, not for the purpose of ridiculing it, but to show the marked differ¬ 
ence between breeds. 

Ill England the most valuable pieces for Nfess beef are taken from the Bris¬ 
ket and round, fig. 31 D and 6. Now in these two points it will be seen that 
this animal is especially good, and would probahlf cut twice or perhaps three 
times as much from these parts, as Jig. 33, though it were ever so well fatted. 
The lorn also at B, is broad and full, and here is where the steaks are cut, for 
which the butcher always gets an extra price. Then the plates at F, are 
round and thick, and this part is likewise valuable for salted beef. We now 
come to E, on thigh, or gaskit, and A, on the point of the shoulder, when the 
animal is as well bred as fig. 31, good pieces may be obtained for jerking, or 
cried beet; whereas, in Jig. 33, little could be found on those points of any 
value, save the hide and buiies. - 

We trust now, that we have fairly and faithfully pointed out the supeiio^ity 
of a good animal, and the ncces'kity of paying attention to the breed and rear¬ 
ing, in order tu successfully compete in so. valuable a market, as the liberality 
of the British Government has recently laid open to ua. We especially hope 
that our western farmers on the broad prairies will heed this matter—they can 
no longer object to purchasing improved stock, sii.ce the price has become so 
low as we understand it now is, in the Uoibed States. And they inusi recol¬ 
lect that they have but two ways of marketing their animals, barrelling them 
at home for a foreign market, or long, tedious, expensive 'driving, over the 
mountains to the eastern cities. We leave it to our western cuuutrymen to 
say which is the best method for them to adopt. t 

Several houses at the west, have gone extensively into the business of pack¬ 
ing purk for the Ehigliah market, but we hear of none who have embarked in 
that of packing beef ; indeed the Board of Trade, of Montreal, in their circulars, 
say, that “ Mesa Beef is so difficult to be procured, that aa an article of gene¬ 
ral export, it is nut worth atieiuion.” Thia is a pretty confession to make, in a 
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, country where (there are Durham bulla sufficient to produce a complete recene. 
raiiuu in the breed of cattle, iii seven years, which would then turn put .Mesa 
beef enough from their broad butiocks ami bri'kets, to rejoice all the poor 
marjufaclurera in Great Biiiaiii, and make their hearts glad in the eating 
of it. 

We do not give ihe particulars here as to the manner of packing beef and 
pork; sizes ol the tierces, kits and kens, as American papers have latterly been 
teeming wiih all such directions; and besides,, the process is so minute, that 
It requires experienced persoria to-go through with it, and aa aoor. as ihe tarilF 
was altered, enough of these immediately embarked for the United States, 
witb a view of attending to this business among us. Two verv esscniial things 
are requisite, however, especially in putting up beef. Ist. That the salt be 
pure ; 'M, that a consturable quantity of sugar or molasses he pot in the brine 
so ss to neutralise th^aciion of the salt, and make the meat more palatable. 
Tbts is highly necessary when packed fur sea stores, as sugar is a scurfy pre- > 
venlivc, whereas salt is a scurvy producer. . It also expels the nutritious juices 
of the meat, arid the more savory pariicles! of tne fat ; and at the same time, • 
hetdeiis the lean, as lo make it difficult of mastication, and scarcely palata¬ 
ble. ‘ In packing for sea stores, it would bet good thing to take out all the 
bones, for they only increase the weight and bulk, without any benelit what, 
ever, whereas, if left at the packing bouse, they would at least make excellent 
manure. , 

Fork —The English, hitherto, have been in the habit of eating an entirely 
different salted aiiicle from the ..'Kinericaiis ; the sir.aller kind of hugs being put 
up there, the side pork of which isiwell marbled, or interini.xed yvitn fai and 
Uau. But we are nut sure now, that we snail not soon revolutionize tbeir 
tastes in this particular, and that our_clear heavy raess, such as is packed fur 
the Boston market, will not eveutually take precedence there, when its supe¬ 
riority and goodness cumes to he well tested. Tnat for bacon, must of courre • 
hsve as much lean about its hams ami sides as possible, coiisisient with j ncy 
tenderness ; but their manner of curing this kind of meat, is so entirely differ¬ 
ent from ours, owing to the difference uf iheir climate, that wu doubt whether 
It will be an'object to prepare anything, with the view of ezportHiion, except 
the choicest k ud of bams; and these should be made aa near the celebiated 
Westphalia as possible. 

. Mutton Hams und Shoulders. —large trade in these, prepared and dried 
like venison, rnay be carried on with England, provided they abound «ith lean 
tender meat; and to produce this, we km>w nothing equal to the Srutb Down 
sheep. Of these we shall give portraits hereafter. Tneir forms as nearly re¬ 
sembles the outlines of Fig. 31, as a sheep can an ox; wi'h t he same well 
developed brisket,"^ide loins, round rumps, deep twist, and tine head and 
legs. 

Sheep and Pig Tongues —These, if very nicely prepared, and put up in 
kegs uf 50 lbs each, would command a ready aale in England, shout ih/same 
price^as beef tongues. Now they are almost universally ibro.vu away at our 
packing bouses. , ^ ' 


Notes of tl)e Jllontl). 




MARCH. 


Sale of Slock in Virgima .—A well known correspondent (“ F. C.”) writes 
us from Richmond, under date of the 28ih Jan., that he witnesaed the follow¬ 
ing eziraordinary tale on the day preeioua:— 


Ctlut. imported stallion, by Whalebone, ont of Laania by Cobanna, now 15 years 

old, to Mr. Joun Poirdezteb, ji., for.$409 

NobUntan, cli. h., by Imp. Cetu*, out of Imp. My Lady (Pasienger's dam) by Comut, 

9yr(., to J. S. T. B Tinsley, for... 195 

, Chetnut Colt, Syrs., by Imp. Cetus, out of Virginia llaxail by Sir Charles, to Col. 

Ateinsuh, for... “9 

ChesnutColt, yearling, by Imp. Celaa, out of Virginia llaxail, to Col. W. Labeih 

White, lor... ......i... . 77 

Virgimia Haxall, brood mare, by Sir Charles, out ol Roxana, in foal to Cetus, to 

Mr.R. E. Lee, for...................... lOS 

Terms, one-fourth auk, the residue ih 00 days. 


Our correspondent has furnished us with the foregoing report in order to 
give us “ so idea of the diminished value of Bloud Stock and decided decline 
of the Turf in the Old Dominion.” We be^ to inform him that this sale pre¬ 
sents no such idea to our mind. On the contrary, it strikes us that breeders in 
Virginia, as in other Stales, are coming to their senses. A third rate race 
horse is about the poorest piece of property a roan can well own; if there is 
any species of property still meaner ii is “ a good for nothing” stallion, in which 
category, to our equal surprise and regret, we fear Cetua must be placed, like 
Contract, Claret., Apparition,Valentine,Truffle, Barefoot, Lapdog, Dagbee, Felt, 
Swiss. St. Giles, Richard, Flexible, Derbyj, etc. etc. The thorough stock of 
several Statea has been nearly ruined by t^ introduction of this foreign rub¬ 
bish. How many thousands of dollars have been tbioWn away upon Chateau 
Margauz, Tranby, and Sbakspeare, who for several seasons had the finest mares 
in the country 1 In addition to.the list above there are as many more of these 
brutes in the South and West, the owners of which if they receive a shilling 
for their services deserve to be prosecuted for “ob aining goods under false 
pretences” Some of these horses occasionally get a winner, hut if the mares 
bred to them had been sent to a native horse pf moderate pretensions, tbe chan¬ 
ces are that instead of one they would have prodaced twenty winners. Many 
uf the imported horses, like Leviaihian, Priam,Trustee, Consol, Glencoe7Mar¬ 
grave, 6lc , we like as well as the same number of our best native stallions, 
though with one or l<«o ezeuptions they do not get the same nuinl^r of winners. 
Tne tune toi/f come (and we hope quickly) when, after a fair trial of two or 
three seasons, a stallion that is proved to be of “ no account” may be so termed 
by the press wiihput rendering itself liable to an action for libel or defamation. 
It is a regular swindle,’' and nothing else, to ” take in tbe natives” with such 
cattle, whether foreign or native, though it is rarely attempted with'the latter. 
People are too sinari to pay much for the services of a native stallion, wiib 
whose blood and performances they are not comparatively familiar. 

In the hope that these crude reflections may draw attention to the subject.and 
excite abler pens lo discuss the maitef freely and dispassionately, we will only 
add that the sale reiiuried was doubtless a SherifTs sale, for it is well known 
that race hoTMCs of known abilities, and stock of fasktonable blood for the Turf, 
command nearly as high a price now as ever, while common stock can hardly be 
given away. - 

The imported horse Philip —a very fine one, we grant—ia advertised lo stand 
at Mr. BKLL’a viable, at Whiie’i Bend, a few miles from Naahvile, Tenn., at 
Seventy Jive dollars. Is not this a rather extravagant price for tbe timeal 
Philip had but three winners last year ; but of these, one of them—Mr. Bat- 
■ow’s superb filly Mutic (out of the celebrated Piano by Bertrand,)—has emi- 
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nently dislingui^)|pd herielf. Petworth, aUo, is doubtlesB a good one ; still 
think the uianaiieis ol Priili|i would consult their own interests by reducing his 
terms soinewhs'. We know of several inarus iii Tennessee that will not be 
bred this season in consequence of the h'gh prices of the fashionable stallions. 
A gentleman of c j< acquaintance has paid more for the servicis of stallions to 
two mares during the last hve years, in Tennessee, than he can obtain fur both 
mares and their half docen colts ! The latter are promising, and the mares are 
young and as well bred as any m the country ; ibeir names are familiar to every 
one who knows anything of the Turf. The owner of Trustee has offered bis 
Services to the breeders of Kentucky at $50. It will hardly be claimed that the 
eire of the incomparable Fashion and other winners, is outranked by Pnilip or 
any horse of bis class, whether reference be had to bis performances bn the Turf 
or in the stud. We throw out the suggestion with the utmost good feeling, and 
to other gentlemen owning hue horses, as well as to the owners of Philip. 
Breeders cannot afford to pay these high prices, nor will they. Moreover, instead 
of charging a hign price, to be paid in the course of the year, the owners of stal¬ 
lions would double then receipts by making their terms so low as to be within 
the reach of all, mod insisting upon the money being tent with ihe mare. The 
owners of high priced stallions have not been able to collect during the last three 
years above twenty percent of the amount they have annually charged, and 
uisny of them not ten per cent. There are exceptions to he sure, as in the 
cases of Glencoe, Leviathan, Monarch, and possibly two or three more ; but as 
mi offset we can prove from posittre information from their owners, that hardly 
enough has been collected for the services of several fashionable and high- 
priced sialltons to defray the expense of their keep. We could name several 
horses of high reputation that have been standing lately on [<ong Island, and in 
Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky, lor whose services, owing lo ihe system of 
high prices and long credits, their owners have nut received the first red cent! 

The Mobile “.Advertiser” speaks of a recent meeting of the Jockey Club 
of that city, for the consideration of important business. One of the subjects 
brought before the Club, accorriipg to the “ Advertiser." was “ the propriety of 
reducing the prices of subscription and membership. Wejook with lavor upon 
every proposition that shall contribute to render more ^nerally popular the 
sports of the Turf. Nothing would contribute more to this than that they 
should be accessible to the very poorest. Tne most brilliant races in England 
can be seen wiihoui any expense, although public stands of different grades of 
prices ire jirovided fur such as choose to hold ilieniselves alool from the crowd. 
In Charleeioti, S. C., the same plan is adopted very nearly ; you pay but a bit 
to enter the gaie, and there is a public stand provided, ahsoluiely fiee fur all. 
I'be consequence is, the race week in Charleston is a general gala week.” 

The Louisiana Champion .—The “ Picayune” of the Isi ultimo contains the 
annexed bulletin of the Health and condition of 

Reel —We were pleated to meet a gentleman yesterday who^as quite recently 
seen the fine race nag Red. the champiun of the Louisiana Turf. He inlorina 
us that her lameness has nearly, if not altogether, disiippesred, and that she is 
taking light work already, and may be expected here in March. The seal of 
the lameness, he thinks, proved to be the knee, instead of the coffin joint, where 
it was supposed to lie when she left New Urlcans. ^ 


The Bbcnna.n Stake for 1843, which comes off over the Lexington Course 
■i the ensuing Spring meeting, closed with eighteen subscribers. Among the 
uominaiions are the gel of several horses that have never made a season in 
Kentucky, and it is highly creditable to the enterprise and guud sense of the 
breeders of that gallant commoiiwealib, that they should have inircduced the 
blood of the best horses in distant States, for the purpose of making a trial of 
it with their own. We refer particularly to the impuried stalliuns Glencoe and 
Belshazzar; the first one bss proved himself a good one, and no mistake, and 
when the latter’s stock come out,' we shall he greatly disappointed if it dues not 
rival that of Leviathan and Priam. The other iiuininaiioiis include ihe get of 
Zinganee, Saipcdon, and Hedgford, of the imported horses, while among tho 
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native airea are Medoc, Woodpecker, Frank, and Choriater, whoae get have 
Agiired on the Turf with i teat credit (with the exception of the laai nanitd), 
and two new candidaiea for fampj-Miiigo and Birin'iigham. John Brbnnan, 
£-<q , the popular hoal of ihe Phoeniz Hotel at Leziiigion, makea an annual 
gill to the winner of ihia aiake of a piece of plate. 

Laat month we announced the sale of Mr. L. Cocit’a interest in Miaa Foote, 
for S2000 to Mr HxiNbOHN, hia paiiiier in the ownership Our correspondent 
has since informed us of Mr. (f.'a.sale to the same indnridiial of his interest la 

Joe Chalmers b) Imp. Consol out of Imp Rachel, by Wnalebone, 3 yrs. 

Ellen Walker by “ “ “ “ “ Plenty, by Einilius 2: 

for $.500 each. - 

Sales of Stock liy E. Bacon, E»q , of New Design, Ky., in 1842: To John 
Lbwis, Esq.;— Blackfoot, by Arcnie, Jon., dam by Oroonoko,' grandam by 
Imp. Volunteer, and her produce. Lear, a bay lilly by Imp. Mordecai, 3 yrs. 
old spring of *43 ' Black Colt by the sdmr, 2 yrs. old spring of 1842. 

Sold to .Mr. Edward Rebsb. of lllii'inis : — Black lilly America, by Red Ro* 
ver. foaled spring of 1842 A colt. Tramp, by Imp. Mordecai, dam by Sir 
Richard, 2 yra. old last spring, for $.500 ; bay color, 6ne size, and good form. 

At the recent annual Fair of the Louisiana State Agricultural Society, held 
at Baton Rouge, Col Fluker, of East Feliciana, exhibited a deer, whigh was 
brought into ‘.he world by the Cssarean operation, and which hasyiince produced 
a numerous progeny of its own. This is probably the only animal in thecoun* 
try to whom life was given in a similar manner, that has survived in its full 
beauty and'vigor. 

Gold Slake at Lexington, Ky. —Among the brilliant stakes to come off dur* 
ing the present year is the Gold Stake, at Lexington. It is fur colts and hllies 
. foaled III 1840, and clo:ied wiib seventy subscribers, at $300 each. $100 ft., to 
'which the Association is to add a Gobi Cup of the value of S300—two mile 
heals. The race is to be run at the Fall mceiing of the Lexington Club. It 
is the richest stake ever got up in Kentucky. 

The Best Joke of the Season —.Among thecertificates” appended to the 
advertiaemen ol Imp. Philip in the Nashville papers ia one from Mr. Patrick 
Nisbett Edgar, the compilerof the American Stud Book, in which be states as 
follows :— 

As the blood and performances of the colls of Hedgfurd have placed the 
Filho ds Puta stuck Upon an eminence not easily to be overthrown, I recom¬ 
mend Philip to the aiientiuiiof Col Kichardsun. Indeed alihoiign i very much 
dialike ciussing “ in and in,” still, I would in this itietaiire brisk through my 
rule in order to get ini» a cross of your horse I consider Hedgford the very 
best horse in Ihe United States, and Fhilip according lo his peoigree and pet- 
forinsnces upon the Furl, the second, because he remained ibereqn a very eiira- 
ordinary length of time peifec'ly sound. I want to breed to hiii) mv Hedgford 
filly. • * * * 1 have, at present, access to a complete set of the English 

RAciog Calendar from 17U9 to 1750, and Pick's Turf Register, besides the 
former hiKik from 1820 up to 1833 ; by these references I am enabled to be a 
coiii|ieicni judge ol the racing qualities of every imported horse in the United 
States. 

We hope Mr. Edgar was allowed" to breed his Hedgford filly" to Philip. If 
he IS “ eiisbi.ed. to be a competent judge of the racing qualities of every horse 
imported into the United S aies’’ because he has ” at present.” access to a set 
of the E 'giish Racing Caleudirs and Tun Register, toe certainly ought to be 
considered “aome” as a judge. In addition to all the works he speskt of, we 
have hsd before us for many years every work on the subject in the language of 
any authority. Mr.Edgar! Mr. Edgar! Y«u sre a very-nice man, and hedg- 
ford WAS a very fine horse, but either he was never ‘‘the very best horse in the 
United Slates'' or else you are not ■* a competent judge !” 

Remedy for cold feet on horseback. —Take them from the stirrups, and let 
Iheia dangle at leg's length. There are both fact and pbdosopby fur it. 
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The Oneahye —This besatiful yscbt which John C. Stetbns, E^q., of' 
this city hss just sold to the Government, put into Norfolk, on the 13tb, 
greaily injured. She was to be delivered at the Gosport Navy Yard, and 
sailed from this city on the 2d olt. The “’Ainerican " of the 17th thus ac> 
couiita for ihe disaster:— '■ 

The Oneahye —We learn that, the cause of the disaster to this beautifhl 
craft was ibe giving way of the heavy brats casting by which her jib stay waa 
connected wiib the cutwater. 

Thia atay being the main aupfiorl of the masts,—which were very raking— 
the foremsat went by the board, and the mainmiat soon followed, ripping op 
the deck, and leaving her a wreck. Before that she had laid-to for thirty hours 
like a duck, without shipping a drop of water. We are happy to learn that the 
Oneahye was fully insured. 

The brats “casting" referred to weighed over one hundred pounds, and waa 
probibly effected by the severe frost Gapt. Briggs and his officers state that 
while she laid-to,.doring thirty hours, in a tremendous gale, she did not ship a 
drop of water, but proved herself a moat excellent aea boat. 

CoLcvBCS Gsob claims the name of Dick Dawson for his bay colt, by Sligo, 
out of Bell Tracy, foaled May, 1842 Sligo is bv Timoleon. out of Clubfoot 
by Napoleon.—g d. by Imp Sir Harry—g. g d. oy Imp. Diomed—g g. g. d. by 
Baylor's Old Fearnougnt—g. g. g. g. d by Imp Jolly Roger—g g g g g- 'd. by 
Imp. Sir Geo'ge, out of an Imp. insre Napoleon was by Imp. Gouty—dam 
by Imp Sir Harry—g. dam by Imp. Piomed—g. g d by C. A. K. H. Flag of 
Truce—g. g. g. d. by Spadille—g g. g g. d. by Imp. Janus. 

Tbis IS ceriihed by Col. Francis Thompson, of Port Tobacco, Md. ^ 

Mr. Edward I ravis, of Paris, Tenn.,"claims the name of Buz Fuz for his 
grey coll by Jobnsoii’s Medley, bis dam by Imp. Luzboio’, g.. dam by Sir Wil¬ 
liam (by .Ball'a Florizell,)—g. g.dam by Battes* Dinmed, formerly of Virginia, 
'better known in Kentucky as Kennedy's Diomed—g. g. g. dam by Quicksilver 
—g g g. g dam by Yorick. 

Mr T. also claims '.he name of Mary Weller for his yearling ch. filly, by 
Sterling out of the dam of Buz Fuz. 

Johnson’s Medley died sometime in the month of December last. 

Alex. Erskinb, Esq , of Salt Sulphur Springs, Va., claims the name of 
Cavendish fur a ch. c. foaled laat April, by Tobacconiat. dam by Rockingham, 
graiidam by Snowstorm, ditc. Also tuat of Virginia Weed for a ch. f. by To¬ 
bacconist, dam by Clinton. - 

'r' 
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ODDS ON THE* DERBY OF 1843. 


To come off ontheZist of May. 

7 to 1 agst Mr. Blakelock’s A British Yeoman (taken to £130). 
33 to 1 —J'Col. Peel's Murat (taken). 

1000 to 43-L-ird Ealinton’s Aristides (taken), 

luOO to 30-.Mr. Bell's Winesuur (taken). 

1000 to 13 Mr. Theobald’s HiRhlander (oflera to take 1000 to 10). 

1000 to 15-SirG. Ileathrote's Knorassan (ditto). 

UNO to 13-Duke of kichinorid'a Clara colt (taken). 

8000 to 30-Major Yarburgh s Dumpling (taken). 

300 to 5-Mr. M. Combes'Fakeaway (taken). 

1000 to 10-Mr. WagatafT's The Brewer (taken). 

300 even between Anstrdea and .Mura*. 

300 even between Amorino and Sirikol. 

OARS 

1000 to 33 agit Mr. F. Price’s The Lily (taken), 

300 to 10— Lord sVestmlRster’s Laura filly (taken) 

300 to 10 — Lord Eglinton’i Eeldia (taken). 
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THE LATE MR. GEORGE CUARK’S STUD. 

The sale of the above aiod by Meaara Tatteraalli took place on FrFdty at 

Yoik ; the follonine ia a return of the pricea:— 

r soiNiAa. 


Baronet, 3 vre.,by Hampton, out of the dam of Grey Momua........ 400 

The Era. 2 yrt., by Plenipotentiary, out of Siater to Memnon-- 390 

Philip, 2 yra , by Jereed, dam by Catton, oat of Green Mantle'a dam.. 370 

.Ahernethy, 2 yra., by Phyaician, dam by Muley..---... 120 

Maater Thomaa, 3 yra , bv Tomboy, oot of Mamael Oiz.....-... 110 

Sir Benjamin, 2 yra., by Phyaician, dam by Bnatard, out of Lady Ero. ' 50 
Aineine, 2 yra., by Bay Middleton, oat of the dam of Imoftene.... .... 44 

Lord of Holderneas. 3 yra., by Velocipede, out of the dam of Jenny 

Mills, Hornaea, dec dec....___......_..1........ 36 

TBalLINOS. 

Vates, ch. c., bv Plenipotentiary, out of Sister to Memnon..265 

Theriacua, by Emilios, not of Lolly pop, by Starch, or Voltaire._.... 250 

A Cbesnut gelding, by D’EgviUe, dam (Sister to Ebberaton, by Veloci¬ 
pede) oy Partisan.......r- *^2 

Brown Beaa, by Muley Moloch, out of Imogeoe'a dam_........J*.. 29 

BROOD MARKS. | i 

Bay mare, by Whisker (dam of Rory O’More, dec ), out of Matilda ; co¬ 
vered by Jereed.. .... ....___....._..L.....__ 135 

A Bay mare (Philip's dam), by Catton, out ol Green Mantle’s dam, dec. ; 


Cbesnut mare, by Laiigar, out of Marion (the dam of Napier) ; covered 

by The Shah__ ...._........_................. 100 

Bay mare (.iCra’s dam) own sister to Memnon: covered by The Shah. 80 
A Brown mare, by Whiiker (the dam of Imogeae, Image, dtc.); cover¬ 
ed by Hetman Platoff 76 

Black mare, by Velocipede, out of Streamlet^ by Tires ias; covered oy 

Euclid._____..............i..._..... 70 

Brown mare, by Isbmael, out of Aracbne (the dam of Industry); cover¬ 
ed by Hetman PlaiofT..........._................._... 62 

Lollypop, by Starch or Voltaire,'out of Belinda ; covered by Euclid... 53 
Bay mare, by Velocipede, out of Dorabells, by Whisker, dec.; covered 

by Bay .Middleton ................ 33 

Chapeau dc Paille, sister to Camarine’s dam ; covered by Hetman 

Platoff. 31 

FOALS OF 1842 I 

Bay colt, by Bay Middleton, out of Philip's dam...—... 180 

Cbesnut colt, by Gladiator, dam by Lar.gar, out of Marion........!.. 30 

Bay colt, by Bay Middleton, out of Imogene’a dam .. 29 

Brown colt, by Gladiator, out of Lollypop ........................ 21 

Brown fitly,by Gladiator, dam by Ishmsel, out of Aradfike_..... 17 

STALLIOIS. 


The following lots were also sold :— 

THE PROPERTY OF LORD GEORGE BBNTINCK. 

Marrowfat, dam of Rouncival and Morotto, by Orville, out of Pea blos¬ 
som, dec. ; covered by Bay Middleton .................... .... 29 

Torchlight, 3 yra., by Lamplighter, out of Dsnoise, by Oscar, dec.....' 29 

FOALS OF 1842. 

A bay colt foal, by Bay Middleton, out of Pbantasima, dam of Benedict 

and Benedetta____ _..... 15 

A bay filly foal, by Bay Middleton, out of Torch by Lamplighter, out of 

Danoiae.....__ ...................._........._..... 10 

A bay colt foal, by Bay Middleton, oat of Torchlight; (foaled May 12). 10 

miscellaneous LOTS. 

Hamlet, by Young Phantom, out of the dan of Elmore’s Lottery..... 470 
Bother’em, yearling colt, by Stockport, out of Susan, by Pantaloon.... 100 
Twilight, 3 yra , by Velocipede, out of the dam of Nonplue; covered by 

Hetman Platoff.,........ 100 






































RACES OMITTED 


Slater to the Lord Mayor, by Pantaloon, 5 yra.; covered by Velocipede < 91 
Mitt Htrewood, 4 yra , by The Stddler—Cyprian ; covered by Hetman 

Piaioff________ 82 

CoU foal, by Sheet Anchor, out of Teresa, by The Moslem... 77 

Pelitse, by Belshazzar, out of Madame Pelerine ; covered by Con¬ 
federate .............V.... 49 

A bay mare, by Belshazzar, dam by Capsicum, out of Acklam Lass ; 

covered by Lord SiatTurd and Confederate....... 49 

Blitter, by Pbyaician—Elegance ; covered by Lord Siatford and Hetman 

Platuff....... 30 

Syren, 3 vrt., by Muley Moloch or Marcian, out of Frailty......._ 26 

Bell's Lift of 1st January. 


PULASKI. TENNESSEE. 

Omitted m the Calendar for 1842. 

MONDAY, Sept. 26.1849—Postrtake for all ages,3 yr. olds to carry 861bs. 
110—6, lib—7 and upwards, I24ibs.; 31bs. allowed to niares and geldings, 
at tlUU each. Two mile heats. 

Smith di Jackson’s b. c. by Anvil, dam by Stockholder, 3 yra .. 

Mr. Rosa’s b. f. by Anvil, . vrs ______ 

1'ime, 4:10—4:17. Course heavy. 

TUESDAY, Sept. 27—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 861 ds. 
at 810 each. Une mile. 


fillies 831bs. Fite subs. 


at 810 each 

B. H. Peden's ch. f. by Robin Hood, dam by Stockholder 

Mr. Hisdeirs ch. f.by Cramp.........._ 

Mr. Douglitery's ch. c. by Robin Uuod.................. 


Mr. Woisham's ch. g. by Edward___^______ dist.. 

Mr. Holly’s rh. c. by Exile. dist. 

' Time, 2:05. 

WEDNESDAY, Sept. 28—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as before. Six subs, at 
823 each, tins mile.' 

J. F. W. D Gordon-’s ch. c. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Pulaski___... 1 

H. Pitts’b.f by Gold Boy............. 2 

A. Doughlery’s f. by Eclipse, dam by Imp. Luzoorough....... 3 

H. Smith’s f. by Lm ...i........... 4 

Smith dr Jackson’s gr. i. by Jerry......... dist. 

Mr. Foirueie's t.lHiKok, b> Gold Boy,dam by Goplirr..... dist. 

Time, 1:30. Track.in excellent older. 

THURSDAY, Sept. 29—Jockey Club Purse tlU, ent. $20, conditions as on Monday, 
Two mile heals. 

Johnauii A Smitn’sch.c. Boudark.by Pacific, dam by Basds^,3 yrs_... 1 I 

Smith k Jackson’s b. c. by Anvil, dsm by Stockholder. 3 yis..................... 2 2 

J. P. W. D. Gordon’s Amertcaa EegU, by Trsnip, dam by Pulaski, . yrs--— dist._ 

Time. 3:53—3:57. 

• r 

F8 IDAY, Sept. 30—J. C. Purse $93, ent. $13, conditions as before. Mile heats. 

Mr. Ross’s D. t.oy Anvil______ 1 dist. 

Johnson dc Smith’s ch. c. Bo6 Kuckrr, by Eclipse, dam by Sir Chailes, 4 yrs- 2 1 , 

Time, 1:33—1:37. 

The owner of the filly took exceptions to ihe colt’s age. he having been tub 
as a 3 vr. old ; the Judges decided that he was 4 yrs. old, and awarded the 
purse to the hily. 

SATURDAY. Oct. 1—Match, $100 a aide ; 88lhs. each. Two miles. 

Johnson de Smilli’s b. g. Major Juan, br Aadrow, dam by Citizen, aged. 

, Smith dr Jackson's b. g. by Jetfersuii, dsm by StoraholUet.............. 

'Tune not given. 

SAME DAY —Second Rare—Sweepstakes. 


Mile heats 


I 


r 
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COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

TUESDAY, Jan. 10.1843—Sweepitakfei for 3 yr.olds, colt» Sd.ba.,filllNB71ba. Sub. 

tSOUearh, h ft. Two ihile boats. i 

Cant. Uuiiald Rowe’s b. (. by Imp. Emancipation, oot of Lady Mofgan by John 

Richards .......— I............. 1 I 

Col. Wade Ifampton’s cn. f. by Imp, Einancijati.m, out of Imp. LuCy by Cain_ S t 

J. U. Hanlon's Is. f. by Imp. Luzborough, out of Jane Bertrand ................. 3 S 

<'.ol. J.8. Preston’s ch f. bv Imp. Emancipation, out of Tears by Wuful.. pd. ft. 

Hunt <Sc Puryear’s rh.f. by Collier_....-------pd. It. 

Col. John i^orkerel's ch. c.by Imp. Emancipation, out ol Flora by'Roanoke .... pd. ft. 

J. F. Gamble’s gr. c. by Eclipse, dam by Kob Roy... pd. ft. 

B. L. McLsuchiiii’a — by Bertrand Jr , out of Lady Goosepond .........__ pd. ft. 

K. Simons’ ch. c. by Rionzi, out of Santa Anna's dam ....... pd. ft. 

J. Wright's b. c. by Imp. Stafford, out ol Zitella by Henry....... pd. ft. 

Time not given. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. II—Jockey Club Purse $640, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 
90 bs.—4, 103—3, llz—6, 130—7 and upwards, I36lba.; mares and geldings allowed 
31bs. Four mile heats. 

S. W. She.tpii’a gr. ro. Omega, by Timoleon, out of Daisy Cropper by Ogle’s 

Oscar.aged_.................. I 3 1 

Thos. Watson’s (fudge Hunter’sl b rn. Mary Thomat, by Imp. Consol, out of 

Parrot tPreston’s dam) by Roanoke, 3 yrs..... 3 13 

R. C. Richardson’s ch. f. Zoe. by Imp, Rowton, out of Leocadia. 4 yrs_ 3 3 dist. 

R. Singleton’s Imp. b. m. Helen, by Imp. Priam—.Vlalibran by Rubens, 6 yrs. 4 4 dist. 

Time, 8:10-8;0«—8;03. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for all ages, weights as before. Sub. $30each. 
Mile heats. 

S. W. Shelton’s br. h. RtveiHee, by Young Virginian, dam by Harwood, 5 yrs... 3 11 
Starke te Perry’s b. c. by Imp. Rowton, dam by Roanoke,4 yis................ 1 3 dr 

Time, 1:53—8:00. 

THURSDAY, Jan. 13—Purse $480,conditions as before. Three mile heats. 

Col. W. Hampton's ch. ni.'Roietosei a, by Imp. Rowton,d.by Kovciusko, 5 yrs 4 11 
S. W. $helton’.s ch. m .Uar</>a Rsieton,by Imp. Rowton—MarthaGritfin,3yrs 13 3 
M. R. Singleton’s b. m. Kate Coneeree, by Nonplus, out of'Daisy (Santa An¬ 
na’s dam), 3 yrs_________..........._......._... 3 3 dist. 

G. Edmonson's (J. Lamkm's) cii. m Mary Kliiabetk, by Andrew, dam by Gal¬ 
latin, 6yrs............................. 3 dr 

Time, 6.08-e:03-v<:03. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for all ages, weights as before. Sub $T3each. 
Two mile heats. •* ‘ 

Starke Ac Pero’s b. f.by Bertrand Jr.,dam by Roanoke. 3yrs........... 13 1 

S. W. Shelion’a br. h. Revetj/ee, peoigree above, 3yrs........._............. 3 13 

Thoa, Watson's b. g. by John uawson, dam by Imp. Leviathan, 3 yrs_.... 3 dist. 

Time, 4:04—4:05-^4:09. 

FRIDAY, Jan. 13—The “ Hampton Platt,” valued at $490, conditions as before. Two 
mile heats i 

Col. Wade Hampton’s eb.c. Herald, by Plenipotentisry, out of Imp.Delpbine 

(dam of Monarch and The (Jiieeii) by Whisker. 3 yrs___,........‘7....... 1 I 

Col. J. Cockerell’s ch. f. Julia Davie, by Imp Rowton, dam by Kosciu.vko, 4 >ra 3 3 
A. M. Hunt’s b.f. Psreey Wallace, by Bertrand, dam by Red Gauntlet, 4 yrs .... 3 dist. 

M. R. Singleton's Imp. b. f. by Glaucus, dam by Woful, 4 yra..|,.4.--. dut- 

Tune, 3:34—3:33. 

■ * * I 

This was the (rest race ever inaJQ over the course, arid all will admit that it 
was won very easily by Herald. Hu evinced an unusual turn of speed. His 
way of ({uttiiiff over the ground is easy to himself, and yvould please anybody i 
his .stride is good, and he seems to be quite at the ground at all times. 

Herald is by the great I’lenipnieiiiiary, out of Imp. Delphine by M'his'ter, 
the dam of Miinareh and The Queen, and will be backed in this city, for any 
inuduralu ainnuiit, to beat any other (urn uominatioiis in the Peyton Slake. 
If nur friends of the “ Picayune ” have any more LarrwicH tobacco remain¬ 
ing, we hliuuld like to “give ’em a turn’' on this “pint’' on our own private 
snap. 'I'liey do say, though, that our friciid.s the Kikkm.vns have got some of 
the finest colts in training that ever lookeu through a bridle. VVe hope soon 
to Aeax friini Capt. Uti-i iiKRof Mr. Pkyton s Black Maria filly Great West¬ 
ern. 'I'hr accounts from her, when wu last bad the pleasure of seeing 

i| 
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Mr. P., were highly favorable. If she would turn up such a trump as Picton 
(also by Imp. Luzborough), or' Herald one like Monarch, then Fashion and 
Keel will find a customer and no (nistake. 

SAME DAY —Stcond Rmct —Purse $100, conditions at before. Mile beats, best 3 in S. 
S. W Shelton's b. f. fVaecy Rewload, oy Imp. Rowlon, dam by Rob Rot, 4 yis.. Ill 


J. O. Hanlon’s b. h. Broktr, by Imp. RowUn, out of Jane Bertrand, 5 yrt.. 3 S dr 

Time, 1:U—l:Se. 

SATURDAY, Jati. 14—Proprietor’s Parse •-(gate money of the day), conditions as 

before. Mile heats. 

S. W. Shelton's or. h. Rrvei/lM, pedigree above, 9 yrs....... won 


The time and resoft of the Jockey Club races are taken from the Journal of 
the Secretary. 

The following gentlemen have been elected officers for the ensuing year:— 
Bekj F Taylos, Esq , President; B L. McLaucblin and Jas. A Black, Esqs., 
Isi and 2il Vice Presidents; Wm. B. Stanley, Eto., Secretary and Treasurer; 
John English, N. A. Peay, Robt. Adams, Jr., W. D. Desausute, and J. D. 
Trezvant, Esqs., Stewards. ^ 


PINEVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA. I 

TUESDAY, Feb. 7, IM^PIate race—for a Silver Cup—conditions not 8tated';fS yr. olds 
to rarrv 9ulbs.—4, 103—9, 113—0,130—7 and upwards, ISOlbs.; mares and ge.dings 
allotsed 3lbs. Two mile heats. 

Msj. Wm. Siiikler’a ch. c. Htn. by Bertrand Jr., out of Imp. Mania by Figaro, 3 yrs L 1 

R. Singletoi.'a ch. r. Rmes, by Imp. Nonplus, out of Lamballe by Kosciusko, 4 yrs... 3 2 

S. W. Shelton’s br. h. RtvtilU, by Young, Virgioitn, dam by Harwood, 9 yrs. 3 3 

Time, 3:49—3:99. 

Hero<made all the play, and won in a canter. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 8—Purse $-, weights as before. Three mile heats. 

Msj. Wm. Sinkler’s (Col Wade Hampton’s) ch.h. Santa Anna, by Bertrand Jr , 

out ul Daisey (dam o'Kate Converse) by Kosciusko, aged. 3 I 1 

R Singleton’s br. m. Jlrlfii, by Imp. Priam—Imp. Malibran by Rubens, 0 yrs... 13* 
8. W. Shelton’s cli. m. AferiAe RewlM, by Imp. Rowton—Martha Gnffin, 9yrs. 3 dist. 
Time, 9:434—9:48. 'Helen lei eown in 3d heat. 

This was a most excellent race—one of the very best ever made in South 
Carolina Helen, we iegret to state, “ completely let down in the 3d mile of 
the second beat, after going about 600 yards from the stand." Our correspond¬ 
ent iiilorms us that Dr. J. B. Ibvino. of Charleston, was the official timer, and 
that the course was measured iininediately after the race by Messrs Palmer 
and PoRCHBR, (two Stewards of the Club,) attended by Messrs. Irving, Single¬ 
ton, Siieliun, and others, and found to be nine yards over a mile. 

Santa Anna made the running, Helen well up; the latter gradually drew 
upon the horse, and past him in the second mile, .Martha Ruwton trailing. In 
thia order they ran the firat beat, Helen winning it only by a nerk from Santa 
Anna. They all cooled off well In the second heat Santa Anna went off 
with the lead, showing a turn of speed we bad never before wiinessed in the old 
horse, as often as we had seen him run. Helen followed him with a steady 
stroke, occasionally making a rush to close up, but Ssnia Anns, like his great 
predecessor, the wily Mencsn. of Teiisn notoriety, was not to be esught a se¬ 
cond tune; he msintained bis lead throughout, sod won handily by a few 
lengths The pace was too fast for Msrtbt, so she pulled up in the third mile, 
without coming through We regret to ssy that in this beat Helen sprung a 
tendon in the right lore leg. a liitle below ibe knee, and was so lame as lo walk 
to ber stable with contiderable difficulty. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 0—Jockey Club Furse 8 -, weights as before. Two mile heats. 

R Singleton’s b m. A'alt Comamt, by Imp. Nonplus, out of Daiiy (Santa Anna’s 


dam) by KosciUAku, 9 yrs. 1 1 

Maj. Wm. SiDkIer's ch. c. BiUy Dyktt, by Imp. EmaDcipation, out ol Little Venus's 

dam, 9 yrs........ 3 3 

Time, 3:91-3:98. 


Kate Converse won both beats with great ease. 








